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FOUND AT LAST. 


How one is haunted sometimes by a face! I 
remember one just now that often comes back 
to me—I can hardly tell why. 

1 It was the face of an old woman that I first 
gaw one autumn day in London, five or six years 


I had been in the city, and it was an hour 
when the city streets are crowded. She was 
coming towards me in the midst of the busy 
throng of people—a tal], gaunt, feeble old wom- 
an, looking so utterly out of keeping with the 
place in which she was; so helpless, as the pass- 
ers-by roughly hustled her from side to side; 
so lonely and unspeakably pathetic, with that 
worn, wistful, bewildered face of hers amongst 
all the strong, keen faces round her, that, 
though I passed her by at first, she touched me 
so that I could not help turning round after a 
moment or two, and going back to her. 

Inever saw a stranger’s face that moved me 
more. There was something in it and in the 
utter helplessness and sadness of the whole fig- 
ure, that filled me with pity so sharp that it was 
like a sudden spasm of pain. 

I could not tell if she was begging, but I 
thought she might be, for she was very poorly 
dressed, and one of @@r hands was held out a 
little way before her; sol took out my purse, 
and when I came up to her, put something into 
the poor, outstretched hand to attract her at- 
tention before I spoke to her, thinking that she 
would turn to me. . 

She never looked at me, and only with a sort 
of instinctive shrinking drew in her hand, and 
let the money drop down on the ground—per- 
haps unconsciously, perhaps by accident, per- 
haps on purpose—I could not tell. Meantime 
the crowd went still jostling her on, and push- 
ing her this way and that; and her dim old eyes 
wandered over it and through it, as if they had 
some far-away, vague hope of finding something 
in it that she had lost. 

Then I spoke to her. I had picked up the 
money, and did not offer itagain I touched 
her arm, and said to her,— 

“You are not very strong, I think, to be alone 
in a place like this. Where are you going? Do 
you know?” 

She looked round at the sound of my voice, 
asif she was startled at being addressed, and 
the poor old face seemed so dreamy and astray 
asit gazed at me that I scarcely thought she 
had understood my question; but after a mo- 
ment or two, rather to my surprise, she made a 
sort of answer to it. 

“I'm just looking for my lad,” she said, in a 
low, half-apologetic tone, that I could not much 
More than catch. 

“Looking for him?” I repeated. “Where is 
he? I think you had better leave him to look 
after himself.” 

But at this she made no other answer, and 
ouly began to murmur something quite inaudi- 
ble as she shook her head. 

“Why are you looking for your son? Where 
has he gone?” I said to her once more. 

“Where has he gane? Eh, I dinna ken that,” 
she said. “That’s what ’m aye thinkin’ on.” 

.; “But do you mean that you are just wander 

ing about here, hoping to find him?” I asked. 

0, my poor woman, there is little use in that! 

Ow long is it since you saw him last?” 

She turned her sad old eyes to me with such a 

k in them—as sad and wild a look of pain as 

Tever saw in any human face. 

‘How lang is it?” she said. “QO, hone! he’s 
been awa’ these thirty years!” 

ere was an empty doorway near us, and I 
drew her into it, and then asked where she lived. 
* She told me at Chelsea, and that she had walked 

all the way into the city that morning. “No 
that Ihad ony hope o’ findin’ him; but there 
ate times when I canna rest,” she said. 

Ps Seemed to have had no special intention 

coming here rather than elsewhere; she had 

merely wandered aimlessly on; she scarcely 
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“And have you no one to take care of you?” 
I asked her. 

“Na, na,” she said, “I never had a dochter, 
and my man’s been deid these sixteen year. I 
thought my lad wad ha’ come hame when his 
father was deid; but may be he didna ken,— aid 
he was aye frighted o’ his father. Eh, my lad- 
die!” she cried, and gave a sudden, bitter wail, 
that died away in the sound of the roar all 
round us. 

It was, perhaps, a needless thing to do—I got 
laughed at for it afterwards—butI took her home. 
Ihad not the heart to leave the desolate old 
woman there in the street alone. Besides, her 
way lay in the same direction as mine, so it was 
easy to take her with me. 

She gave me the address of a house ina small, 
respectable street, where she had a room, she 
said; and when we reached the place I went to 
her room with her, and found it very clean, 
though poor and bare enough. 

The house was kept by a bustling-looking 
woman, who came to me before I went away, 
and showed herself very ready to talk of her 








troubles with her lodger. ‘She’s as decent and 


not to be trusted to herself, not when these fits 
ison her. She'll go wandering away some day, 
I always tell her, and nobody will never see her 
any more. Butshe’s not right in the head, poor 
dear! that’s it. She’s not been right never since 
she lost iner son. 

“We was neighbors, then—for she and I we’ve 
lived about here these five-and-thirty years; and 
from the time he went away she was never the 
same woman again. 

“Well, yes, it was a bad story. Jim Grant, he 
was a hard man; as hard aman as ever you 
saw; and the boy wasn’t good for much, I think. 

“Of course his mother was fond of him, and 
he was fond of her, poor fellow, I'll say that for 
him; but he was a foolish, idle lad, and fell in- 
to bad company, and drove his father near mad. 
He couldn’t stand it at all. He was an honest, 
hard-working man, and he couldn’t stand it. 

“The two, they came to words together first, 
and then they came to blows; and I remember 
yet, as well as if it was yesterday, the night at 
last when his mother came running in to me 
like a wild woman, and calling to my husband 
to go and part them. 

“Poor thing! that was the end of itall. The 
boy was gone before my husband got to the 
house, and he never set foot within its doors 
again.” 

This was most of what I heard about Elspeth 
Grant that first day; but I went back often af- 
terwards, and saw her again. 

I found that she was often so quiet and com- 





Seemed even to know now where she was. 


posed that you might sit fora long time and 


respectable an old body as ever stepped within} tening to that history of her life—with its joys 
a door,” she said to me; “but bless you, she’s| that had ceased, and its sorrows that had never 
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AT LAST, 


talk with her, and never suspect that she had 
any trouble that had unhinged her mind; ex- 
cept that to me there was always an indescriba- 
bly pathetic expression in her cyes, like the ap- 
pealing look of adumb animal. It never left 
them; I never saw her without it; it was one of 
the saddest, most wistful looks I ever beheld in 
any face. 

She was notin general given to talk much 
about her son,—her Scotch reserve and pride, I 
think, generally keeping her from doing that, 
unless she was very sure of sympathy,—except 
at those times when her fits of restlessness came 
on, and then she would wander out to look for 
him, and would tell her sorrow to any one who 
questioned her. 

But these were the times when she was “not 
herself,” as her landlady put it. She often was 
thoroughly herself, and then the proud old wom- 
an was very slow to seek for sympathy, and very 
cautious in accepting it. 

Though she was on her guard with me, how- 
ever, at the first, it was not long before she be- 
gan to trust me enough to tell me her story with 
her own lips; and I have sat often with her lis- 


ceased—as one listens to an old story of people 
dead and gone. 

She never believed that that son of hers—her 
“bairn,” as she always called him—was dead; 
she never spoke of him as if he could be dead. 

She would go over all the reasons that could 
have kept him from her so long, and never speak 
of death as one of them; and if you spoke of it 
she would not listen to you. 

“He’s no deid!” she would cry. 
was deid, do ye think I wadna ken?” 

Her whole life had so grown into a passionate 
love and waiting for him that she could not be- 
lieve him other than alive; she could not even 
believe him changed; in the sight of those poor 
eyes of hers he had remained for thirty years the 
boy who had loved her, and who had left her 
before he had grown into a man. 

For two years, off and on, sometimes pretty 
frequently, I used to go and see her; then at the 
end of that time she fell ill. She had been get- 
ting more and more feeble through the winter, 
and at last early in the spring she ceased to rise 
from her bed. 

I used to go to her during the last weeks that 
she lived as often as 1 could, for she was very 
lonely, and was always glad when I came to sit 
beside her and read to her. For many a year— 
—perhaps, for what I knew, all her life—she had 
had no book in her possession except her Bible, 
and it had been used by her till some of its pa- 
ges were worn thin. 

I used to read it to her now by the hour to- 
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ters with the movement of her lips, not saying 
them after me, but with me, as she remembered 
them. 

One evening there was a certain psalm that I 
read to her, and as I read it I saw the tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks. 

“My lad read yon to me a week before he went 
l awa,” she said} when Ihad ended. And then 
she suddenly lifted up her hands in the bed with 
a great wail. 

“O, my bairn,” she cried, “when are you com- 
ing hame?” 

It was one evening in the spring. Her reom 
was on the ground-floor—a little room facing 
the street. She often had the door open, and 
the street door was open, too. She never seemed 
to mind the noise. There were children in the 
house who used to run in and out, and the land- 
lady’s voice—for she was a stirring kind of 
woman—not unfrequently drowned mine. 

I remember while I read that psalm to-day— 
it was the one which tells us that those who sow 
in tears shall reap in joy—I had hardly been 
able to hear the words I said; yet they had 
reached the ears that lay listening for them, and 
had brought back the sound to her of that oth- 
er voice that had spoken them two-and-thirty 
years ago. 

After she had given that bitter cry I closed 
the book for a little, and sat still. I sat think- 
ing—first of her, and then of other things, I sup- 
pose; and the lids had dropped over her eyes, 
and I thought she had begun to doze, as she oft- 
en did now from weakness. 

We had both remained quietly so for about 
ten minutes, when all of a sudden she gave a 
sharp movement that made me start, and with 
an excited face struggled to raise herself in bed. 

“Wha’s that?” shecried. “There’s somebody 
oot by. Dinna ye hear? dinna yehear? O,my 
bairn! my bairn!” she all at once screamed 
wildly, and weak as she was, she lifted herself 
up, and sat gaunt and white, with her eyes upon 
the door. 

I supposed for a moment that she had been 
frightened by a dream, and, startled though I 
was—for there had been something strangely 
eerie in the shrillness and wildness of that sud- 
den cry—my first impulse was to try and soothe 
her; but I had hardly opened my lips to speak 
when the words upon them died away, for 
through the open doorway I saw some one come 
into the room. 

It was a tall, rough-looking, red-bearded man. 
He stood at the door for a moment; and then, 
with an air half of unwillingness and hesitation, 
came in, and walked up to the bed where the 
old woman was still sitting upright, but with 
the arms that had been so passionately stretched 
out at first, suddenly all drawn back and pressed 
against her bosom; and on the face—the old, 
worn, pitiful, pathetic face—God help her!— 
such a look! 

He went up to the bedside, and with only a 
moment’s silence, said, bluntly, to her,— 

“You'll hardly know me, mother.” 

And then he touched her—I think he put his 
hand upon her shoulder. He would have bent 
down and kissed her, perhaps, if she had not 
held him suddenly back at arm’s length. 

“Wha are ye? Ye are no my bairn!” she 
cried, in her shrill, shrieking voice. 

She was trembling. I saw the thin, fceble fin- 
gers quiver as she tried to grasp his coat. 

“If ’'m not, I don’t know who is, then,” he 
answered, with ahalfbitterlaugh. “What! I’m 
so changed as all that—am J, mother? Why, I 
remember you!” the man said, suddenly, with 
a kind of jar in his voice, and looked at her, 
perhaps—I could not tell—with the eyes that 
had looked at her when he was young, 

And then, I suppose, she knew him. 

I hardly know what followed next for a few 
moments, till I saw her arms about him, and 
heard her sobbing over him, half in the agony 
of her disappointment, half in the great flood of 
her joy, with sobs as if the worn-out heart would 
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So he had come back; but he had come as, 
throughout all her long years of patient wait- 
ing, she had never dreamed that he would come. 
Her son still, yet so changed from all that he 
had ever been to her of old, that she looked on 
him with a kind of dumb, strange awe, and fol- 
lowed him with eyes filled with half frightened, 
half inquiring wonder. 

He was a rude, blunt, surly sort of fellow, and 
yet not without a rough kind of tenderness in 
him. He had been part of his life a sailor, and 
part of it little better than a tramp. 

He had been in London at times, and once or 
twice, he told me, he had come out here to look 
at the old place. But he had never come since 
his father’s death, and he had never known 
whether his father was dead or not. 

“What was the use of his troubling them?” 
he said. He had been trouble enough to his 
mother when he was young. He was out of em- 
ployment now, and had just come, he said, “to 
try to get a look of the old woman’s face.” 

It was, as I say, only a rude sort of tenderness 
that was in him; but yet he was kind to that 
poor old mother during the week or two longer 
that she lived. 

He would often sit by her bedside and talk to 
her; the two would talk together about a thou- 
sand things that had happened in the old time. 
She would sometimes hold his hand, looking 
wonderingly at the coarse, rough fingers. 

Often for hours she would lie watching him 
and looking in his face. 

I do not know if she was happy; I never asked 
her. The thing she had desired so long had 
come to her; but it had come under a guise so 
strange that she hardly any longer knew it. 

The prayer she had prayed for thirty years 
was granted to her; she had nothing left to ask. 
The occupation, the suffering, the hope of life 
were all gone. Perhaps she was happy; but 
her face, after her son came home, had always 
to me a sort of bewilderment in it; it was al- 
most as if, now she had found the thing that 
she had sought so long, she had lost something 
else that she should never find again. 

Or at least if she ever found it, it was only 
for one last golden moment before she died. 

I knew that it was very near the end, one 
April day when I came in to see her. She was 
lying, looking very weak—half-asleep, I thought. 
I sat for a little while by her bedside; then she 
began to move. 

“Laddie, are you here?” she said, and stretched 
her hand out with a half blind movement. He 
came to her and took it, and she began to mur- 
mur something almost inaudible—something 

about our having put out the light. 

I hardly knew how the thought came to me, 
but when we had spoken to her once or twice, 
and she had not seemed to hear us, it struck me 
that the sound of some familiar words might 
still pierce the ears that were fast becoming 
dulled to carthly voices, and I opened her Bible 
at that psalm that I had read the night her son 


diately to put up a stake to mark the spot. 
Thus he not only kept clear of the danger the 
second time, but kept others from the same dan- 
ger. Learn a lesson from the red man, not only 
to guard against your own false steps, but as you 
pray, “Lead us not into temptation,” to be care- 
ful to remove temptation from the path of others. 


—_——_+or—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 


THE BORROWED BOOK. 


“What book is this?” asked Mrs. May, taking 
a neatly bound volume from the table and turn- 
ing over the leaves. 

“Anna Smith’s,” answered Ida, blushing. 
“She loaned it me last week.” 

Mrs. May raised her eyes to Ida’s face, and 
the color deepened on the girl’s cheek. 

“You are not expected to borrow books, espec- 
ially gift books, as this one seems to be. Did 
you notice that it was given to Anna by her sis- 
ter who is no longer living ?” 

“No, indeed!” exclaimed Ida, with more inter- 
est. “I wonder she let me take it at all.” 

“She very kindly wished to oblige you, no 
doubt. And see how you return the favor! 
You have kept the book several days more than 
was necessary, and allow it to lie here upon the 
table, where it may be injured or lost. You bet- 
ter take it home at once, and remember now 
what I have so often told you before, do not bor- 
row books of your neighkors.” 

“But I have not read the book, and I am sure 
Anna does not care if I keep it a little longer. 
Pray, what harm can there be in lending or bor- 
rowing such trifles ?” 

“J will tell you, daughter, if your good judg- 
ment has not already done so, and beg you to 
bear what I say in mind.” 

“Tn the first place, books are luxuries as well 
as necessities—they cost money. This book that 
you are treating so carelessly could not have 
been purchased for less than a dollar anda 
half.” 

“Why, mother!” cried Ida, with a toss of her 
head, “how can you allude to such a trifle!” 

“A hundred books would, at that rate, cost a 
hundred and fifty dollars. What do you suppose 
your father’s library cost him?” 

“Thave heard him say he valued it at ten 
thousand dollars,” returned Ida. “But what 
has that to do with ene book ?” 

“We will sec. Now why does your father 
keep his library in glass cases, and under lock 
and key ?”” 

Ida blushed to her temples. She knew well 
enough that her father would no more allow her 

to soil or toss his books, than her mother would 
allow her to deface the pictures. And so care- 
less and untidy was Ida in her care of books 
that she was not allowed in the library at all. 

“People who read,” continued Mrs. May, “re- 
gard books as they do friends—they like them 
to be neat and sweet. Toinjure one’s book is 
an insult. When you deface the pages with 





came home, and told him to read it to her. 

As he read, after a few moments I saw that 
she was listening; the weary look in her face 
changed into something soft, bright, contented. 


“Bairn,” she said, when he had finished, “‘ye | 


aye read that weel. 

He was not a man who was often or quickly 
moved; but a minute after this he was kneeling 
by the bedside, with his face hidden upon the 
clothes, and her dying fingers had touched and 
were wandering about his halr. 

She began to murmur words that I could hard- 
ly hear. Only now and then I caught some 
broken sentence, enough to tell me that all the 
present had faded from her, and that this last 
hour of all her earthly hours had made her son, 
for her, a child again. 

She was stroking the locks that had been 


curled and golden once—she was dreaming that | 


the world had gone back for thirty vears. 


sing wi’ joy.” 


smiling and calm, as I had hardly ever seen it 


look in life. She had borne her burden, and | habits of the woman, for I will not call her 


gone to her rest. 


This was all her story. Many another wom- 


an has had much the same sort of one; but 


somehow, to this day, I can never pass the place 
where I first saw Elspeth Grant, but the thought 
of her history comes back to me, and the mem- 
ory of her pathetic figure comes back, with a 


pity too great for words. 


—_—_+or—_—_ 


A BENEVOLENT INDIAN.—An Indian, when- 
ever he got into a bad place in the swamp, where 
the ground was too soft for safety, used imme- 


soiled fingers, and dog-ear the leaves because 
you are too indolent to look for a mark, or too 
indifferent to remember the page, you insult the 
person who has been kind enough to lend you 
the book. If there is any one way that one can 
convey an idea of his personal habits and cul- 
ture, more than another, it might be found in his 
mode of treating a borrowed book.” 


the thing too far. 


sidered common property, the world over.” 


Ida. 








turned or accounted for, having left town. 


“Fy, mother,” laughed Ida, “you are carrying 
It is all very well to say we 
ought to take care of books—of course we 
ought—although books and umbrellas are con- 


“Indeed they are not, by right-minded persons, 
Let me'state a few facts to you, and see 
what your inferences would be. Last summer 
a lady visiting at the Rev. Mr. Blank’s borrowed 
of me a volume of poems, which she has not re- 
She 
| knew that it belonged to a full set, and she was 

“Bairn, only be gude,” I heard the feeble voice distinetly informed that Mr. May did not like to 
say once, “and ye’ll make yer mother’s heart | have his books removed. She understood that 


“J should hope not,” returned Ida, indig- 
nantly. 
“Do you suppose Mr. Blank’s family would 
care to receive visits from her, or feel secure in 
their property if she came unsolicited ?” 
“No, indeed—I never heard any thing so con- 
temptible.” 
“A gentleman who was looking up a subject, 
asked permission to use the library for that pur- 
pose, and the keys were placed at his disposal, 
with the supposition, of course, that he would 
leave the books as he found them. It was after- 
ward discovered that he had pencilled the pages, 
turned down the leaves, and left several ink 
spots, and gone away without even thanking us 
for the privilege. What would be your opinion 
of him, Ida?” 
“He was a sneak, mother.” 
“Say rather that he was a careless, thought- 
less, selfish, irresponsible young man, my 
child, who, it is to be hoped, will never repeat 
the error.” 
“What did papa do to him?” 
“Nothing—but when, after some months, he 
came to solicit a similar favor, the request was 
quictly declined.” 
“So he lost the use of the library; that’s some 
comfort.” 
“Tt ought not to be acomfort that a young 
man should be debarred from the reading of 
valuable books through his own slovenly habits. 
Then there was Mrs. Reen, who brought some 
young friends from the city to look over the en- 
gravings. One of them actually picked out the 
eyes of Mary Queen of Scots, with a pin, thus 
spoiling a twenty-five dollar engraving. What 
do you think of conduct like that?” 
“T would not let any one into the library at 
all, nor show them a single picture,” cried Ida. 
“What shall we do? Can we refuse to oblige 
our friends, and be called niggardly? And, 
what is more lamentable, shall we decline to aid 
young people who are too poor to buy books, or 
others to whom fortune has denied them, be- 
causc some are unreliable and untidy ?” 
Ida was silent, thinking her own thoughts. 
“Now let us come nearer home,” continued 
Mrs. May. “There was a young girl who bor- 
rowed a school book of her class-mate; mis- 
placed it; was late in the morning; could not 
find the book; so that the class-mate who had 
loaned it her was disgraced by the teacher for 
missing her lesson. But for this one mark the 
young lady would have taken the first premium 
in school. She wasso annoyed at the failure 
that she was taken sick with brain fever, and 
well nigh lost her life. Her mother was a very 
poor woman, a widow with several small chil- 
dren, and her little earnings were consumed in 
saving her daughter’s life. What do you think 
of the careless girl who borrowed and lost the 
school-book ?” 
“She did not mean to,” said Ida, speaking 
down her throat. 
“Did her meaning or not meaning to, have 
any thing to do with the disastrous results, my 
daughter ?” 
“But did any such thing really happen, 
mother?” 
“T wish it had not, my dear child—I wish J 
had never been that wicked, careless girl. Yes, 
it was J, Ida, and it has beena matter of grief 
to me all the years of my life.” 
“But why did you not help the widow, and get 
the teacher to excuse her?” 
“Because Iwas more friendless and poor than 
she. They said the poor girl never recovered 
from her brain fever. I know they never offered 
premiums in the school after that. She died a 
few years after, and Ida, I never can help feeling 
[had something to do with her death, and the 
blasting of all her bright hopes.” 
Ida was silent, and Mrs. May looked sorrow- 
fully out of the window. 
“Tl go take the book home,” said Ida, after a 
little, going for her bonnet. “I never thought 





| T loaned her the book because she was visiting | ly stray books like these.” 

These were the last words I heard her utter, | With my friends, whom I considered as endorsing 
She fell presently into a quiet sleep, and so | her honesty, and yet, in face of it all, she took | body’s property, and when belonging to children 
passed away. When all was over the face looked | the book and carried it away with her. Now, | and young people, are generally gifts, which 
Which of 


| tell me, Ida, what Iam to think of the mora 
lady ?” 

“It was real mean of her,” cried Ida, angrily 
and the poets are so elegantly gotten up 
why, they are all in gilt and morocco!” 

“To be sure they are; but the woman, wha 
do you think of her?” 


What would have been the difference if sh 
had borrowed your ring?” 
“Only that I had much rather she would hav 





your father. 
her again?” 





“She was a thief—nothing more nor less. 


borrowed it, for then I should not have wounded 
Do you suppose I would ever trust 


books were of much account, any way, especial- 


“Stray books,’ as you call them, are some- 


1 | ought to render them doubly dear. 

your books do you value most, Ida?” 
; | New Year’s,” cried Ida. 
! 
friend’s presents, my child.” 
t 


e 


e 
stream below. When, after an hour’s loitering 


“O, those you all give me for Christmas and 
“Then see that you take good care of your 


Ida went out, laughing, with the borrowed 
book in her hand, thinking she would take it 
immediately to the owner, but meeting a young 
lady friend, the two sauntered along arm in 
arm, until, coming to a small bridge, they sat 
down to watch a party fishing for trout in the 
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“ ‘ > ant abies. Ona 

Mother will be so hurt,” cried Ida, “especia). urre 
ly after giving me that long lecture. I declare = y 
I am ashamed to return home.” pend 

“Why do you say any thing about jt» = oa 
asked her friend. She will take it for granteg S ot “ - 
you took it back. At any rate, you can easily sma 
evade a falsehood.” " iE the Ae 

Ida was far from approving of her frienq’s been, . 
suggestion; but the book was gone, and her “— “ 
mother’s displeasure certain. As she paced W a 
moodily homeward, she made up her ming a 
that the less said in regard to the matter, the only y 
better it would be for her. laurel, . 

Here was Ida’s great mistake. The child that —_- 
deals openly and honestly by his parents js gq. hurtful 
dom met with severity. No intelligent, right. the fesl 
minded mother but would cheerfully aid a = 
child to retrieve a false step, who confided in ne 
her. 

Ida deceived her mother, and deceived her example 
friend, hoping yet to recover the book, or be ions - 
able to replace it with one of her own, which - 
should not be missed by her parents. without 

Anna Smith’s mother was a laboring woman, eng 
whose disposition had been embittered by — ; 
poverty and disappointment. The death of her oe 
eldest daughter had preyed upon her mind go may be 
much that she became monomaniac upon all been set 
subjects pertaining to her memory. Of all the ™ - 
relics left of this favorite daughter, none was (mane 
more precious than the book she had given to in : 
Anna upon her death bed, upon the blank leaf re ‘a : 
of which she had traced her own and sister's seat 
name. They were the last words she ever wrote, a salt 
and the miserable, unreconciled mother had a = part 
thousand times bedewed them with her tears, Sechind 

If Mrs. Smith had been a Christian, or of frequent 
well-balanced mind, the cruel sequel of this limbs of 
story could not have been acted. But she was ienthihe 
neither; and, more’s the pity, she sometimesen- es ae 
deavored to seek a temporary relief from ker eR 
numerous sorrows by indulging in liquor. It particula 
was upon one of these occasions, when crazed some par 
with whiskey, that she discovered the loss of This w 
her darling’s last gift, and, frantic with rage, aeterk ta 
wreaked her vengeance upon the wretched Anna idee in 
in a manner too terrible to relate. The poot B nucctes 
child was found @gvered with wounds, and § }),, onan 
bruises, and burns, in a senseless condition, The ve 
from which she recovered only to be crippled § oct irri 
for life. ized by t 

Mrs. Smith’s wickedness was only equalled § turog par 
by her remorse. Unable to live in the presence Were u 
of the innocent creature she had so wantonly is somet 
outraged, the woman threw herself into the that, dur 
same stream into which Ida had so carelessly housend 
let the volume fall, which had been the original they cam 
cause of all this wretchedness and sin. many bee 

We will not attempt to describe the bitter re Dat soon 
morse of Ida or the grief of her parents, but toxicated 
content ourselves with painting the bright op oloren 
picture of Ida’s tenderness and Anna’s forgive The fa 
Ress. Trebizon: 

Mr. and Mrs. May did all in their power 0§ »,.. pes 
atone for their daughter’s error. When the the bees 
remains of Mrs. Smith had been recovered ani plant wh 
deposited by the side of the long-mourned-fir very blos 
daughter, Mr. May had thg family removed 103 toxicatin 
tenement of his own, and has ever since p> ly, either 
vided faithfully for their wants. Anna hasbeagm * 
carefully educated, and is able to have the cart In the 
of a small school, which she conducts with oe 
pleasure and profit. i. adelp 

Ida goes often to the school-room, her hands . coll 
full of pretty and useful gifts, but she nev vas mad 
leaves it without a kiss and a tear. atal. It 

had been 
baad Yield a px 
POISONS. In the 

The most noted poisons are of a vegetable tions,” p 
mineral nature; but in nearly every class of th creat lay 
animal kingdom there is found some creat] vania mg 
which is, or was anciently, said to secrete 2 v' the Jame 
om. and that. 

Modern zoologists state that the gall of 84% from has 
ounce is deadly poison; and the vulgar hare These 

superstitious belief that a cat’s breath is POKER bees to be 

ous to children if they inhale it long while "HH nants o4 

animal sleeps in the same cradle. This ¥ i The Greel 

mere fancy, as is also the notion that cats 0" cate a1) bi 
sionally suck the breath of the children, till OOM their apis 
little innocents can breathe no longer. quality to 

The polar bear presents one of the best § Accord 
tested examples of a poisonous quadrupel gnedoe al 
this property of its flesh being probably der Even wil 

from some of the vegetables and berries ¥® oxious 7 


it seeks on the shores during autumn. Dun 


ie *POcies— 
Sir John Ross’s stay at Fury Beach, some of 


party, being tempted by the fine appearance — 
the meat of the polar bear, made a hearty™ With my 
of the first that was shot. All who partoot Sees 
it soon complained of a violent headache, ¥™ 
with some, continued two or three days "7 An int 
was followed by the skin pecling off the Mi tacted fr 
»| hands and arms; and in others, who had PPR a&onite, b 
ably eaten more largely, the skin peeled of Sf whal, 7 
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On a former occasion, he witnessed a similar 
occurrence, when, on Sir Edward Parry’s polar 
journey, having lived for several days wholly 
on two bears that were shot, the skin pecled off 
the feet, legs and arms of many of the party; 
put it was attributed rather to the quantity than 
the quality of the meat, and to their having 
peen, for somie time previous, on very short al- 
lowance of provision. 

When the snow lies so deep as to prevent the 
deer from grazing, they are compelled to subsist 
only by browsing on the leaves and bark of the 
Jaurel, in consequence of which they secrete so 
much well-known poison, that their flesh proves 
hurtful to persons who cat it. In the same way 
the flesh of many birds that eat poisonous ber- 
ries is sometimes hurtful to people who partake 
of it. 

In the class of fishes, perhaps the most noted 
example of a poisonous one is the barbel. Ju- 
liana Barnes, who lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when it was sometimes usual to eat fish 
without any cooking, says, “The barbel is a sweet 
fish, but it is a quasy and perilous meat for 
man’s body; for commonly he giveth an intro- 
duction to the fever; and if he be eaten raw, he 
may be cause of man’s death, which hath oft 
been seen.” 

The hurtful qualities of a fish called the weever 
(Trachinus draco) are noticed by the ancient 
writers without any exaggeration. The ficsh is 
exceedingly good eating, but the wounds in- 
flicted by its spines are very painful, attended 
with a violent burning and most pungent shoot- 
ing, and sometimes with an inflammation that 
will extend from the arm to the shoulder. 
Mackerel, herrings, crabs, lobsters and muscles, 
frequently produce eruptions on the bodies and 
limbs of those who eat them; it is said that 
death has often resulted from eating muscles. 
Some mystery rests on this point. It has been 
observed that the muscles prove injurious to 
particular persons only, and to them only at 
some particular times. 

This would lead us to a supposition that the 
effect is owing more to constitutional peculiari- 
ties in the eaters of the muscles, than to the 
muscles themselves. But this is certainly not 
the case in all instances. 

The venom of the wasp, bee and hornet, is a 
most irritating poison, but is quickly neutral- 
ized by the application of sweet oil to the punc- 
tured part. 

Here we may notice that the honey of the bee 
is sometimes poisonous. Xenophon records 
that, during the celebrated retreat of the ten 
thousand Greeks from Persia, the soldiers, tvhen 
they came to a place near Trebizonde, found 
many bee-hives, the combs of which they sucked; 
but soon afterwards they became as though in- 
toxicated, and were attacked with a violent 
cholera-morbus. 

The famous botanist, Tournefort, when at 
Trebizonde, made some researches relative to 
this occurrence, and learnt that it arose from 
the bees collecting their honey partly from a 
plant which is very abundant there, and the 
very blossoms of which exhale a sweet but in- 
toxicating perfume. This plant was, most like- 
ly, either the rose laurel or the yellow azalea. 


In the autumn and winter of 1790, there was 
an extensive mortality among the people of 
Philadelphia who had eaten of honey that had 
been collected near that city. Minute inquiry 
Was made into the cause of the honey proving 
fatal. It was satisfactorily ascertained that it 
had been chiefly extracted from the flowers that 
yield a poisonous honey. 

In the “American Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” Dr. Barton states that the dwarf laurel, 
great laurel, broad-leaved moorwort, Pennsyl- 
Yania mountain laurel, wild honeysuckle and 
the Jamestown weed, yield a poisonous syrup, 
and that the honey which the bees make there- 
from has been fatal to man. 


s 


These facts ought to induce the keepers of 


bees to be careful how they venture to cultivate 
Plants of noxious qualities near their hives. 


quality to the honey. 





oxion 
Species— 








“Like to those bees 
— from the sunniest flowers that glad 
th their pure smiles the garden round, 
Draw venom forth which drives men mad.” 


of Trebizonde, 
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The Greeks and Romans were careful to eradi- 
tate all bitter-tasting herbs from the vicinity of 
their apiaries, lest they should impart a bad 


According to De Lille, the bee-keepers of Lan- 
— also pay great attention to this point. 
ven wild species of honey-bees will resort to 
8 plants, quite as readily as the domestic 


ng and poisonous honey is ex- 
€ flowers of the monkshood, or 
choura, or wild rock-bee of Gur- 
ts make it not improbable that 


many more persons die from eating poisonous 
animal food than is generally supposed, and 
without the cause of death ever being suspected. 
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FAITH. 


In the gloaming, when my darlings, 
In their dainty robes of white, 

By the mother’s knees have murmured, 
“Jesus, keep us through the night;”’ 


To their little crib, white-curtained, 
Where the upper shadows fall, 

Nestled in my arms I take them 
Through the long, unlighted hall. 


Swift, in rayless silence round us, 
Close the deepening shades of night; 

“Dark!’’ my blue-eyed Bertie whispers, 
Half in awe and half in fright. 


“Dark!” the baby brother echoes, 
With a hush upon his glee; 

Then my Bertie, nes@ing nearer, 
Whispers softly, ‘Papa, see!’’ 

Blessed, blessed faith of childhood, 
Father, grant this faith to me; 

Dark the shadows round me gather, 
But I know that Thou dost see. 
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A SEA TALE OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


“Well, then, your honor, if you care to hear it, 
I will spin you a yarn of my early days; but I 
will have to take you back two-and-fifty years; 
and you must know that sea life in those times 
was quite a different thing from what it is now- 
a-days.” 

So said an old sea captain, whose acquaintance 
[had made at Salem, and who had passed forty- 
four years on board ship. 

Divested of all technicalities, here is the nar- 
rative: 

“When a boy of twelve years of age, I went 
‘to sea in the same ship with my brother, who 
was one of the leading seamen on board. The 
vessel was a bark of seven hundred tons bur- 
den, bound te Pernambuco. 

“When you have heard my story, you will 
agree with me that my first voyage was not of 
a character to induce one to be very enthusiastic 
in the pursuit of a naval career; but nothing 
could knock out of me the love of adventure 
and danger. 

“During the early part of the voyage out of 
Pernambuco nothing occurred worth mention- 
ing. All was new to me, and therefore all was 
intensely pleasing. 

“As I had been roughly brought up, the hard- 
ships and bad food, of which the sailors contin- 
ually grumbled, were to me no source of trouble. 
I delighted in hard work, and liked nothing 
better than running up the rigging to clear the 
‘dog-vane,’ or grease the royal masts, which, as 
is known, are the uppermost of all the spars. 
“The crew seemed to be a mutinous set, and 
the mates did not have sufficient command over 
them. The sailors one day went aft in a body, 
and complained that the salt meat was bad, and 
not fit for food; also that the biscuits were 
‘weevily,’ and the flour very inferior. 

“The master was too mild a man for such fel- 
lows, and they, seeing his hesitating manner; 
took advantage of him. 

“Once of the.boldest openly jeered at him. The 
first mate, greatly enraged at this mutinous 
conduct, offered to put the man in irons. The 
captain, with a weakness that proved fatal to 
him, instead of adopting energetic measures, 
and thereby striking a terror into the ring-lead- 
ers, began to expostulate with the unruly sea- 
man. 

“The chief mate was a very powerful man, 


that matters went from bad to worse. 
The master reprimanded him for the act. 


retired in dudgeon to his cabin. 


open boat. 


danger. 


crew kept their nefarious design to themselves. 


nodding. 





and was, in fact, the only officer whom the crew 
dreaded; but the captain did not act up to his 
advice, which was to exert his authority, and 
exact discipline and obedience. The result was, 


“One day the first mate knocked down a man 
with a handspike, who had offered to strike him. 
The 
upshot was that the mate, seeing he was not 
backed up, refused to do any more duty, and 


“On an apology being made next day by his 
superior, he returned to his work, with carte- 
blanche from the captain, to use what means he 
chose to enforce order; but it was now too late. 

“For some days a plan had been maturing 
among the crew to seize the ship and put into 
some port, after turning the officers adrift in an 


“This did not come to my ears at the time, for, 
had I been aware of it, I should most certainly 
have informed the victims of the plot of their 


“My brother, also, with one other man—the 
carpenter—was not in the sccret; and well the 


“One night, or rather it was about half-past 
four in the morning watch, I was sitting on the 
taffrail, fecling very sleepy, and occasionally 


“The chief mate had turned in at four o’clock, 


when the second mate had relieved him to keep 
the morning watch. The men had been very 
quiet, I had remarked; more so, indeed, than 
usual. 

“As I say, I was nodding on the taffrail, when 
I felt a strong grasp on my shoulder, and at 
the same moment a hand was placed roughly 
over my mouth. 

“T attempted to call out, but could not. 
suffocating. 

“Not until I fell on deck, exhausted with the 
struggle, did the ruffian, who had half strangled 
me, release his hold. I retained sufficient coh- 
sciousness to witness what was taking place 
elsewhere. 

“The mutineers had effectually silenced the 
second mate, by stunning him with a handspike. 
Then some of them prepared to go down the 
companion ladder leading to the after-cabins, to 
the officers’ quarters; but they were stopped by 
some one who stood on the lower deck, and who, 
as I gathered by the noise, felled the foremost 
seaman the moment he set foot on the ladder. 
“As T lay on the deck, half fainting, I heard a 
hoarse laugh of triumph. I knew it came from 
thechief mate. He then shouted to the captain, 
who was also sleeping below, to come to his as- 
sistance, and drive back the mutinous crew. 
“The first of the mob drew back from the lad- 
der; but three of the most desperate sprang for- 
ward from the crowd, and, cursing the cow- 
ardice of their messmates, dashed down be- 
low. 

“Again were they foiled. A pistol-shot rang 
out, clear and startling. 

“One of the trio fell headlong; but the other 
two, nothing daunted, leapt down; and, calling 
upon those above to follow, closed in deadly 
conflict with the mate. 

“He somehow managed to evade them, and 
suddenly made his appearance on the upper 
deck, with a capstan barin his hand. There 
was a yell of exultation from all hands at the 
sight of their dreaded enemy, now at last un- 
earthed. 

‘Like a wild boar he stood at bay, undaunted, 
and grinning with savage fury. He challenged 
them with dreadful oaths, delivered in a husky 
roar, to ‘come on, and he would be ready for 
any number of them.’ 

“Single-handed though he was, and only 
armed with a short capstan bar, his terrible 
mien inspired fear among the murderous mob. 
They kiiew well, some of them by experience, 
that he was a hard hitter, and the thought of 
what he could do when inspired with despair, 
made the hardiest of them pause, cre they closed 
in the death struggle. 

“Ashamed at length of their fear, and rein- 
forced by the fellows who had sought to capture 
him fron below, and who now made their ap- 
pearance on deck, the mutineers formed them- 
selves into something like order to charge upon 
their formidable antagonist. 

“First of all, one of the ringleaders called up- 
on him to surrender himself, and lay down his 
weapon. - 

‘“‘He scornfully refused to take advantage of 
the ‘last chance’ of safety thus offered him. In 
this dreadful hour, with death staring him in 
the face, it seems as though the most reckless 
would feel awed; but the mate brandished his 
club round him as if it was a feather, and chal- 
lenged, in language filled with the foulest blas- 


I was 


they dared. 

“He had retreated behind the sky-light, on 
the quarter-deck, and stood ready. 
mustering of the mutineers. 


dauntless enemy. 


mate. 


on him from every side. 


chief officer. 
“In the meanwhile I had regained my senses 


was suffered to go about without molestation 


pleased my hard-hearted masters. 
lawless proceedings. But he, with the carpen 


postulate, they were warned not to interfere 
unless they wished to be thrown overboard. 








phemy, his cowardly assailants to attack him if 


There was a 
Then, with a wild 
rush and loud shouts, they fell upon their 
It was all over in two min- 
utes, but not before three of his assailants were 
struck to the deck by the crushing blows of the 
Over the bodies of their comrades, the 
rest of the crew pressed on in reckless haste, and 
he was speedily disarmed and beaten to the 
deck, by a shower of blows which rained down 


“The conflict was over now. The mate, in 
spite of his curses, was securely lashed to a ring- 
bolt, and his hands made fast behind him. The 
captain, meantime, seeing resistance was use- 
less, had offered to surrender, and was brought 
on to the upper deck, and made fast near his 


No one, of course, feared a child like me, and I 
They made me, however, work like a slave. I 
was every body’s servant, and was kicked and 
cuffed unless I did the bidding of all hands and 

“My brother had been opposed to all these 


ter, stood alone; and on their attempting to ex- 


“As neither of them aspired to this distinction, 
they held their peace. I saw, from my brother’s 
anxious face, that he felt his life was most pre- 
carious. 

‘The lawless gang had now effected their pur 
pose, and were masters of the ship; but the 
question arose among the ringleaders, ‘What 
were they to do with her? How were they to 
navigate her?’ 

“The leaders decided to force the captain to 
assist them; for none among them had sufficient 
nautical education to lay down the course for 
any place, or to take observations so as to de- 
termine their position. 

“So they summoned the captain, and ordered. 
him to work out a meridian, as they would 
know the latitude. 

“He declined; but a loaded pistol was held to 
his head, and he was coolly directed to take his 
choice, as the leader of the gang, being in a jac- 
ular mood, was pleased facetiously to put the 
alternative,— 

“«Take a shot, capting, at the sun with that 
sextant (or, as he called it, ‘sexton’) o’ yourn, 
or take a dive into Davy Jones’ locker.’ 

“The crestfallen skipper preferred the former, 
of course; and, on their frecing his arms, took 
an observation and worked out the ship’s posi- 
tion, which he moreover marked off on the 
chart. 

“When this was done, and a guard had been 
placed over the prisoners, the pirates—for they 
were no better—commenced to carouse. 

“A keg of brandy was brought up on deck, 
and then the ruffians, getting pots and panni- 
kins, drank freely of the fiery liquid until they 
were all more or less in a state of intoxication. 
“T took care, you may be sure, to keep out of 
the way, and hid myself; only coming out to 
get a biscuit, or to answer the calls of my mas- 
ters. 

“They had sufficient cunning, during their 
beastly orgies, to take care that the guard over 
the captives was strong enough to prevent the 
possibility of a rising on their part to recover 
possession of the ship; and they took the fur- 
ther precaution of securing the captain apart 
from the two mates, and of keeping my brother 
and the carpenter confined below, though not 
under the same restraint as the late officers of 
the ship. 

“On the fourth day, about noon, the captain, 
as usual, was released from his bonds to enable 
him to use his sextant. 

“Suddenly one of the men lounging in the 
fore part of the ship—for they kept no regular 
look-out—shouted out that there was a large 
vessel on the starboard bow. Two or three 
glasses were brought to bear on the strange sail, 
and she was made out to be a man-ef-war. 
“There was great dismay at this announce- 
ment, for these desperadoes looked upon a ship 
of war, much in the light a burglar engaged in 
robbery, would regard a policeman he might 
meet in his beat. 

“A great commotion ensued, and the ring- 
leaders gathered together to deliberate on the 
course to be pursued. Some were for crowding 
all sail on the ship, and trusting to her sailing- 
qualities to elude the man-of-war; but the most 
wary said the enemy would suspect something 
was wrong, and give chase; and then if they 
could not outsail their pursuer they would all 
be captured, and expiate their crime of piracy 
on the high seas by a swing at the yard-arm. 

“It was resolved, as the stranger was bearing 
right down on them, just to alter the course by 
a couple of points, and run the chances of her 
wishing to speak them. 

“We stood on, therefore, and the hearts of the 
guilty crew beat high with wild excitement as 
the vessels closed with one another. The tall 
frigate quickly neared us. 

“The chief mate could not conceal his exulta- 
tion, and pulled hard at his bonds as he tried to 
follow her with his eyes through the open port 
near which he was sccured. The captain and 
second mate looked anxious, for they had well- 
grounded fears as to the course the crew might 
pursue towards them in the event of their being 
boarded. 

“Soon the frigate was close upon us. Her 
men were seen crowding her decks, all dressed 
in their sailor costume, and the officers were on 
the poop with eye-glasses, surveying our vessel. 

“The blood-stained crew of the bark quailed 
under the inspection. What was to be the next 
move? Would she send a boat aboard? There 
was a group employed doing something near 
one of the boat’s guns on the poop. Curses 
were muttered loud and deep, as the word was 
passed that they were going to fire one of the 
carronades as a signal to us to heave-to. They 
were about to board, after all, was the general 
opinion; but no, it was only some flags they 
were running up; there was some hope, then, 
still, of escape; and the pirates breathed again. 
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‘It was indeed a signal, but none of them 
gould read it. 

“The chief mate burst into a roar of delighted 
laughter as he witnessed their confusion. Some 
of the men instantly went up to the captain and 
ordered him to read the signal and to reply to 
it as they directed. 

“He refused; but a threat of instant death in- 
duced him to accede to their request. 

“The mate swore. at him fearfully, as a craven 
wretch, who deserved to be thrown overboard. 

“ ‘Silence!’ shouted out one of the gang, and 
struck the speaker a violent blow on the mouth, 
The infuriated officer sprang forward to retali- 
ate the blow. He could not strike, for his 
hands were bound; but he kicked in a frenzy of 
passion at his assailant, who had, however, 
taken himself out of his reach, and jeered at his 
impotent rage. 

“The captain answered his signal (which was 
of the ordinary character, demanding the ship’s 
name), by hoisting our number. He then 
moodily stepped down from the poop and re- 
sumed his former position as prisoner. 

“The man-o’-war was now within speaking dis- 
tance, and was very near. 

“Suddenly a loud voice was heard through the 
speaking-trumpet, asking what we had made 
our latitude and longitude that day at noon? 

“Here was a puzzler; the captain’s services 
were again required, and he was ordered to re- 
ply; but again, in passionate tones, he de- 
clined. 

“No time was to be lost; it was the crisis of 
our fate and theirs. The leader, seizing a pistol, 
dragged him forward, and cocking it at his ear, 
with a loud click which was clearly audible in 
the silence reigning around, gave him thirty 
seconds by his watch to decide whether he 
would answer the query or dic on the spot. It 
was too much for the skipper. His courage was 
not proof against the ordeal, and he quavered 
out his accession to the demand. 

“Once more mounting the poop, speaking 
trumpet in hand, he bawled out the correct lati- 
tude and Jongitude. The mind of the captain of 
the man-of-war—if there had been any misgiv- 
ing in it before, and somehow we had an idea 
there was—was satisfied. 

“The group of officers on the poop broke up. 
The commanding officer, little dreaming how 
near he had been to the apprehension of a diabol- 
ical gang of pirates, lowered his trumpet, and 
bawling out through his hands ‘Good-by,’ was 
on the point of descending the ladder to his 
cabin, when our chicf mate, making a mighty 
and despairing effort, broke loose from the rope 
that tied him down to a ring-bolt. Bounding up 
the poop steps, he was just putting his foot on 
the top rung of the ladder—which would have 
placed him within fifty yards and in full view 
of the ship’s company of the frigate, when, 
quick as thought, one of the three men always 
placed over the mate as an armed guard, 
followed him, and buried the dagger, which he 
always carried unsheathed, deep between the 
shoulders of the dauntless officer. It penetrated 
to his heart, and he fell backward with a deep 
groan, and rolled over on the deck, a corpse. 

“The frigate, in all her gallant array of grim 
cannon and brave men, passed on, and none 
amid the crowd swarming on her decks dreamed 
of the fell deed of blood which had been perpe- 

trated in that inoff_ssive-looking bark within 
pistol shot of them. 

“The one word which might perhaps have 
saved his life and ti of his friends, was un- 
said; and the crim« of murder was added to 
that of piracy, and (c. which they would have 
some day te answer, cither before the tribunal 
of man, or at the more awful bar of Heaven.” 

(To be continued.) 
ed 
HOW GEN. SHERMAN WAS CURED OF 
FOPPERY. 
As the world is, it must be ranked among the 





virtues to be well dressed, though the following 
shows how surely a little excess of nicety in this 
particular will lead the world to mistake a great 
There are many stories 
current relating to Gen. Sherman, and this one 


man for a little one. 


he tells himself: 


The Lieutenant-General, as is now well known, 
is not the neatest of mortals, and one day an 
intimate friend, in the army of the Tennessee, 


“When I 
was a second lieutenant, | was ordered one day 
to Washington city, and went in all the glory 
of a bran new uniform. I was standing in front 
of the hotel, sunning myself, when I became 
aware that I had attracted the attention of a 
number of small boys, who gathcred around in 
such numbers, and with such admiring counte- 
nances upturned to mine, that | could not but 
As I did so, one of the oldest of 


asked him why he dressed so. 
“Vl tell you,” said the General. 


notice them. 


them ypoke up in a loud voice and asked,— 
“Mister, where is your engine goin’ to 
uirt?’” 


Gen. Sherman says he never has been guilty 
of a completely new uniform since; he buys his | 
uniforms in detachments, and wears them out in 
instalments. 
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For the Companion. 
THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION FOUR- |; 

AND-TWENTY YEARS AGO. } 

By Mary A. Cragin. 
This will be a true story—every word! I re- 
member perfectly the first time I ever saw the 
delightful little paper. It was smaller then than 
itis now. And I was only eight years old. }, 
It was a bright summer afternoon that I re- | 
ceived permission to visit my little friend, Jane 
Sumner. ‘Now be sure and come home before } 
tea,” said my mother. 
“Let me stay to-night, mother,” I pleaded. | 
“1 will get home before dark.” 
“No,” was the firm reply. “You have stayed 
a good many times lately. You must come 
home before supper.” 
So I went away—down past the old Crockett 
house—it was burned down pretty soon after— 
past the tall white house and the little yellow } 
house—past the old mill; and there, on the side | 
of agentle slope that descended to the rocky 
bed of a laughing brook, stood a large, square 
brick house, with a “hip” roof; and this was 
Jane Sumner’s pleasant home. 
Well, we had a merry afternoon of it. After 
playing all the games and telling all the rid- 
dies we knew, Jane took me up stairs into a 
large, square chamber, and showed me her treas- 
ures; and it was there that I first saw the Youths’ 
Companion. 
She had a year’s numbers sewed together into 
a book, besides many loose ones. I wanted to 
do nothing but read the rest of the afternoon. 
I am afraid it was rather selfish, for I would not 
yield to Jane’s desire to leave them and godown 
to play again. 
I had seen in my life but very few children’s 
papers. I think none but the Well Spring. 
The world was not so full of them then as now. 
I read and read until the tea-bell rang. Then 
I knew thatI ought to go home. As I went 
down stairs I saw the tea table set—a round ta- 
ble—and I thought round tables were so nice!— 
we used a square one at home. 
There was a plate of smoking hot biscuit, 
some strawberries and cream, a plate of seed- 
cakes, a little round loaf of plum cake, and a 
custard pie. It was very tempting. 
“You can sit right down here by Jane,” said 
kind Mrs. Sumner. 
“T cannot stay to tea,” I faltered. 
said I must come home.” 
“O well, tea is all ready. Do you think she 
will care? I should like to have you stay if you 
can.” 
IknewlI ought not. I knew she would care, 
but the temptation was so strong. 
“T didn’t think it was so late. I read longer 
than I thought,” said I, gliding into the place 
she pointed out to me—not happy—not inno- 
cent—overcome by temptation, and full of self- 
reproach. e 
Nothing tasted so good as it had looked. A 
guilty conscience destroyed my appetite. As 
soon as supper was over I put on my sun-bonnet 
and hastened home. Supper was over there, 
too, and mother was in the garden picking cur- 
rants. 

“Did you come home before they had tea?” 
inquired she, looking at me searchingly. 

“I was reading up stairs, and didn’t know it 
was so late; and when I came down it was all 
ready. They were just sitting down, and Mrs. 
Sumner said she would like to have me stay,” 
said I, not daring to meet my mother’s eyes. 

She was silent a minute or two. I glanced up 
at her. She was looking grieved. Pretty soon 
she said, “I am sorry, Mary. You knew it 
wasn’t right. You mustn’t ask me to let you 
go to Jane’s again for three months.” 

I turned and walked away. Iwas truly sorry, 
but it was not to be helped now. If I had only 
been a little more firm. I felt in my heart that 
disobedience did not pay. 

The three months seemed long. My mother 
was faithful to her word, and in that time I was 
not allowed to visit Jane. 

But the Youths’ Companion! A longing for 
that darling little paper had taken possession 
of me. How to getit! Ido not think money 
could have been very plenty at our house. It 
was full of little folks. It took the largest part 
of a dime to go round, whenever we received each 
one apenny. Lut I resolved to save the few I 
did get, and perhaps I should some time get 
enough. 

It was three years after, that my father and 
mother paid a visit to the great city of Boston. 
It seemed to us that Boston was about at the 
end of the universe, instead of being, as it is, 
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| year’s numbers of the Youths’ Companion. Fif- 


It was a great affair, in those days, to go to 
Boston. We had an uncle, and aunt, and some | 
cousins there, and when the visit was ever, and 
father and mother were about to come home 
again, they sent a variety of presents to us. 

What a crowding, and kissing, and chattering 
there was, to be sure, when the stage set father 
and mother down at their own door, one Mon- 
day afternoon. It seemed asif they had been 
gone two months instead of two weeks. 

When the little black trunk, with brass nails 
all over it, was unlocked, there were eager faces 
and sparkling eyes bent over it. 

There was the cunningest of all gipsy hats for 
little Hattie, “the flower of the family,” out- 
grown and out of style for our city cousins, but 
elegant, “stylish,” and just a fit here. - There 
was a jumping-jack for Johnnie, the like of 
which we had never seen. 

I can’t begin to tell all the wonderful things 
there were; but the best of all was a whole 


ty-two papers! 

“You, and Mary, and Mattie may have those 
to divide equally between you,” said my mother, 
putting them into the hands of my oldest sister, 
Susie. 

We examined them all with great care. Then 
we each chose one, and then another, till they 
were all gone but one. I counted mine. I had 
seventeen. “There’s an odd one left over, moth- 
er. Who is to have that?” we asked. 

“Well, I guess I’d better take it,” said moth- 
er, “and then I shall give it to the one that de- 
serves it best.” I secretly determined to pos- 
sess it. 

The next evening we were all playing “I Spy,” 
in the yard, when mother came to the door. 
‘*Who will come in and tend baby while I sprin- 
kle the clothes?” she asked. 

We all stopped and looked at her and at one 
another wistfully, hating to leave our play, and 
each waiting for the other to speak. 

“Shall the one that comes have that paper?” 
Lasked. ~ 

“Yes,” said mother. So I ran and tended the 
baby, and the eighteenth paper came into my 
possession. 

We always took turns about washing the 
dishes. It was a task that none of us liked. As 
there were three girls old enough, it came to 
each once a day. ™ 

“T want to go to walk with Josie Forbes, to- 
night,” said Susie to me the next day. “I’ll 
give you one of my papers if you’ll do my dishes 
for ine.” : 

It was a bargain, and that night I had nine- 
teen. 

I suspect I must have the organ of acquisi- 
tiveness rather large. At any rate, a paper 
came to be the standing price for washing dish- 
es; and though I was perfectly welcome to read 
my sisters’ papers, possession of them seemed 
to me so desirable that I washed dishes, and 
washed dishes, and washed dishes, till I became 
the owner of every one of the fifty-two numbers. 
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FLYING TOWNS. 
Last summer we were introduced to an Old 
Resident. Like “the oldest inhabitant” of 
every town, whose word is regarded as final au- 
thority on the comparative severity of the win- 
ter, or the heat of summer, this Old Resident 
was looked upon by his fellow citizens as a sort 
of lineal descendant of Noah, and the antedilu- 
vian patriarchs. 
This is how we were introduced. 
“Gentlemen,” said the Judge to our party, “‘al- 
low me to introduce you to Mr. Snudge. He is 
one of our Oldest Residents.” 
A smile or stare of incredulity sat on the faces 
of the editors, for all of the company were jour- 
nalists. 
“Oldest Resident!” exclaimed Mr. Skilled- 
quill. “How long have you been here, Mr. 
Snudge?” 
“Five days come to-night,” responded the 
Oldest Resident. 
“And how old is the city?” asked Mr. Paste. 
“Thirteen days,” answered the Judge. 
“And how many citizens have you got?” in- 
quired Mr. Mucilage. 
“About two thousand, I reckon,” said Mr. 
Snudge, with that authoritative air which al- 
ways sits so well on the Oldest Inhabitant. 
They all spoke the truth; for we were in Ben- 
ton, seven hundred miles west of the Missouri 
River, on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad; 
and Benton was the youngest of the flying cities 
of the plains. 
There was not a house in Benton, nor a 
church, nor a school, nor a child, nor a mayor, 
nor a policeman; and yet almost two thousand 
persons lived there, and a certain respect for 
law was already planted in this strange munici- 





There were no children in Benton: alas! there 
were no families cither. Less sixty sinners who 
were given in infancy female names, all the peo- 
ple in this city were men. And they were 
rough, unshaven, swearing men, quick in quar. 
rels, swift to shed blood on the slightest proyo. 
cation, with no restraints of written law, or of 
public opinion, to withhold their red hands when 
their blood was up; a community in which 
every other man, at least, passed his evenings 
in gambling, and in bestial intoxication. 

These new cities of the plain were as bad in 
their character as the old cities of the plain 
which were destroyed by fire. 

The people lived in large tents, which they 
took up and moved as the railroad advanced 
onward to the Pacific. Hence the phrase go 
common in the West, “hauled up stakes.” For 
when these people changed their residence, they 
actually hauled up stakes. 

The men were employed, either directly by 
the railroad company, or in supplying the needs 
or catering to the vices of its laborers. 

The largest tents were “dance halls,” in which 
the partners of the “patrons” were bad women, 
and in which faro tables, and every form of 
gambling were openly carried on. 

The other tents were either “boarding houses” 
—with mattresses and blankets mostly laid on 
the ground—or dry goods or grocery “stores,” 
For the first month after the foundation, or 
rather the pitching of one of these cities, there 
were nothing but tents; then at once the 
wealthier merchants began to erect wooden 
buildings, until, as at Laramie and Cheyenne, 
quite a large village was erected, in less than 
three months. 

As the railroad advanced, the viler of the 
citizens went on with it, and decent people came 
to the sites they had left; and now they are 
gradually building up respectable and intelli- 
gent municipalities. 

The “flying cities” to-day are in the Salt Lake 
Valley, a thousand miles west of the Missouri. 





For the Companion. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S YOUNG 
LADY ASSISTANT. 


My friend Cyril Bennett was a handsome 
young man. He wished to obtain a liberal ed. 
ucation, and was compelled to teach during the 
long winter vacations, in order to meet his col- 
lege expenses. 

No doubt it was excellent discipline, yet for 
him it was ro small self-denial to do so. 
Times have changed since Cyril taught in 
Campton, and the Campton of to-day is a much 
more inviting field for the schoolmaster than it 
was twenty-five years ago. 

The school was large. All the young ladies 
in town came to study another term, and all 
their rustic beaux, jealous of the elegant young 
stranger, came to look after their gals. 

From the outset, a foreboding of evil to come 
annoyed young Bennett, yet he could not mend 
matters. His ordinary manner, for he was born 
to please, made each girl sure he admired her 
especially, and yet he never flirted. His suavity 
was mistaken by the overgrown boys for cow- 
ardice. 

“Why should he come soft-soaping round 
me,” muttered David Stumps, “if he aint afraid 
on me? Slick as he looks, I’ll bet I can lick 
him.” 

What David thought, all the boys believed. 

“Cyril,” said the young lawyer who boarded 
with him. The tone made Cyril look up quickly. 

“OQ, don’t anticipate any thing tragic. I 
merely wished to forearm, you against a rebel- 
lion in your school. The large boys are going 
to stay away until recess, and then come ‘and 
lick, you right before the gals till you come down 
about a peg,’ as they phrase it. Don’t fancy I 
think you are afraid of them; but as there is 
considerable brute force there, if you wish it, I'l 
manage to visit your school this morning.” 

“Happy to see you at any time, but upon the 
whole, perhaps I had better decline the honor 
until the boys and I have settled this matter.” 

“You’re right, there; success to you.” 

Cyril was one of the best gymnasts in college, 
and as cool as brave men usually are; yet he 
knew well there was work for him, and did not 
hesitate to admit that he might fail. 

He went to the school-house, half a mile from 
any neighbor, and found there every girl, from 
the primer-class up to the pretty misses of cscs 
teen. Not a boy was present, except & few little 
ones, famous for being always in the way. 

He paid no attention to the suppressed eX 
citement, but went quietly on with his classes. 

“Aint it gay?” whispered Mary Staples t0 the 
girl sitting near her. “I wish they’d stay ava 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








nounced the coming of the significant they of 
whom Mary had spoken. 

Noticing the scared look on some of the 
young faces, Cyril said, assuringly: “Ladies, do 
me the favor to remain quietly in your seats. I 
think I can manage these young men.” 

Squaring his broad shoulders, Cyril planted 
himself before the door, through which the exe- 
cutioners of justice were coming solemnly to 
the attack. 

“Here,” shouted a.stalwart girl, who, it was 
said, had beaten every good-sized boy in school, 
as she planted her large person directly in front 
of our friend, “Marster, don’t you be seairt. I'll 
lick every one on ’em if they put foot over the 
threshold.” 

A suppressed snicker from the girls in the 
room was too much for the marster. He burst 
into a ringing peal of laughter, very greatly to 
the astonishment of his assailants, who sup- 
posed him to be quaking in his shoes through 
fear—a peal in which the girls joined with such 
overpowering effect, that the boys were glad to 
steal off without showing their faces. 

“But, ladies,” Cyril would add, when telling 
the story, with a twinkle in his laughing blue 
eyes, “grateful as I felt to my brave defender, I 
must say that girl has always made me draw 
back with a shudder from discussions upon wo- 
men’s rights.” 

Woman’s true power lics in that modesty, gen- 
tleness and sweetness which are the crowning 
glory of her sex, 





For the Companion. 
COL. SNIFFIN UPON HIS TRAVELS. 


Col. Sniffin never was in the army. He was 
introduced by letter, and came into our family 
under the following circumstances: 

Bob, our oldest boy, who always had a “han- 
kering” after dogs, having gone to call upon an 
acquaintance in Brooklyn, returned, bringing 
in his arms a great black and white cur, having 
a leather collar upon his neck, to which was 
fastened the following note: 

“This ‘dorg’s’ name is Col. Sniffin. I have named 
him after his cruel master, my former tenant, who 
went away and left him tied to a door-handle, where 
he must have remained several days without my 
knowledge, for he was very weak and hungry when 
found. Whoever picks this ‘dorg’ up, can have him 
to keep and to hold, till death does them part.” 

As the boy thought he had discovered a trea- 
sure, and the “dorg” appealed to our sympa- 
thies through his extraordinary ugliness, we 
tried to make the best of the colonel’s arrival, 
and to hope he would develop something more 
agreeable as time wore away. 

Whether it was from standing tied to the 
door handle so long, or from having descended 
from the Shakers, I don’t know; but Col. Snif- 
fin never would lie down. He would brace 
himself, as if he could hardly stand, trembling 
and shaking as if he had been ona drunken 
spree, and wasn’t well over the delirium tre- 
mens. 

There he stood from morning until night, 
looking us in the face, with an incessant, mo- 
notonous, low whine, that rasped upon one’s 
herves in a very irritating way. 

If the colonel could not sleep he might have 
eaten; but he would not even do that. During 
the little time we kept him, he was only known 
to accept boiled custard, eggs and pound éake. 

At last his presence became intolerable, and 
we gave a man who was crying “Old chairs to 
mend,” fifty cents to take him away. And he 
did take him away, but he came back in less 
than a half hour. 

Then we gave a man who cried “Glass to 
mend,” fifty cents more, to take him home, but 
the colonel yas “all right” again before bed- 
time. 

After a little there came an acquaintance from 
the hospital, who said dogs were acceptable 
there to try the effects of poisons and medicine 
upon, and he magnanimously undertook to coax 
the colonel to his doom. He was supplied with 
adozen boiled eggs and plenty of pound cake, 
and we took leave of Col. Sniffin with a firm 
conviction that at last we were rid of him. 

An hour passed by, and another, and we be- 
fan to feel safe in congratulating each other, 
when a friendly bow-ow-ow! at the basement 
door announced the “dorg’s” return. 

It seems he followed the gentleman while the 
€ggs and cake lasted, and then found his way 
back through the intricate streets, three full 
Miles, to greet us again. 

Things began to look serious. It seemed al- 
Most cruel and mean to hire such a miserable 
cur killed. He had a right to his life, certainly, 
When life was all his pussession, and he was 
Willing to endure it, shaking on all fours day 
after day. So we tried another experiment, 
Which ought to rank us with the “Artful Dodg- 


to have a dollar for a successful riddance, and | 
all he could gain in case he was able to sell him. 

It was a very hot, oppressive August morning 
that Bob took the colonelin his arms and set off 
upon a round of inquiry. 

“Did any gentleman want to buy a dog?” 

Not a gentleman! 

“Would any man, woman or child accept him 
as a gift?” 

Not one! 

Poor Bob came home at noon, leading the 
colonel, who was winking and blinking, with the 
stump of his tail between his legs, as if ashamed 
of himself—and I’ve no doubt he really was. 

One day the happy idea occurred to us to 
send that “dorg” back to the man who had writ- 
ten the note, and had been foolish enough to sign 
his name to it. Bob set off for Brooklyn, deter- 
mined to win his dollar or perish in the attempt. 

As Bob was not a policeman, he found the 
man who had built the house that was let to the 
man who owned the dog that was tied to the 
door; and I wouldn’t like to tell the wicked 
words the owner uttered on the occasion of Col. 
Sniffin’s return. 

Bob had earned his dollar, and was bowing 
himself away, when the irate gentleman cried 
out,— 

“What did you get for 
here?” 

“A dollar, sir.” 

“Well, Pll give you two to carry him back!” 

Bob took the money, flung the colonel over 
his shoulder, and had reached the ferry boat, 
when Col. Sniflin, refusing to go on board, 
leaped from his shoulder and scud back to the 
man that built the house that was let to the 
man that owned the dog that was tied to the 
door, ete. 

We afterwards ascertained that another dol- 
lar secured his final exit. 

As for Bob, he has never “hankered” after 
dogs, from that day to this; and has learned 
never to meddle with curs that are on their 
travels. 





bringing that dog 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESI- 
DENT GRANT. 


Gen. Grant was deelared to be elected to the 
office of President of the United States, on the 
10th of Februrary, when the two Houses of Con- 
gress met in one room, and the returns of the 
electoral votes were opened and counted. 

Iie will become President on the 4th of March, 
1869. That is the day on which all Presidents 
have been inaugurated, beginning with the year 
1798, except when the 4th of March has fallen 
on a Sunday, or when a Vice-President has be- 
come President in consequenee of the President’s 
death, as Mr. Tyler succeeded to President Har- 
rison in 1841, Mr. Fillmore succeeded to Presi- 
dent Taylor in 1850, and Mr. Johnson succeeded 
to President Lincoln in 1865. 

In 1789 President Washington was inaugurat- 
ed on the 30th of April, the government not 
having been able to get under way at an earlier 
date, though itshad been intended it should be- 
gin on the 4th of March. 

“Iauguration day” is the title giyen to the 
4th of March, because the President is then in- 
augurated. To inaugurate an officer is simply 
to put him into the post to which he has been 
chosen, in a ceremonious manner. It comes 
from the Latin, and is derived from the ceremo- 
nies with which a Roman was placed in the col- 
lege of augurs. 

The inauguration of a President of the United 
States is a very simple proceeding, and affords 
a striking contrast to what is done when a Eu- 
ropean monarch begins his official life. 

The most momentous inauguration of a Pres- 
ident that ever took plaee was that of Abraham 
Lincoln, on the 4th of March, 1861. Then re- 
bellion was in the land, and threats had been 
made that he should never be allowed to enter 
the great office to which he had been elected. 

Mr. Lincoln went in procession,to the Capitol, 
in company with President Buchanan, and, first 
visiting the Senate Chamber, proceeded to the 
east front of the building, where, in the open 
air, and in presence of both houses of Congress, 
the foreign ministers and a great crowd of per- 
sons, he took the oath of office, which was ad- 
ministered by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and delivered his in- 
augural address. 

The ceremonies will be the same on the 4th of 
March, 1869, when Gen. Grant will be inaugu- 
rated, but most of the actors in those ceremo- 
nies will be very different: 

Generally the day has been one of festivity. 
Salutes are fired at various places, officially or 
otherwise; and the victorious party in different 
places have balls or dances, if they are so in- 
clined. The President “receives,” &c. Alto- 





ft.” We hired Bob to give him away. He was 


gether, the affair is a very simple one, and bears 


about the same resemblance to a coronation as 
a potato bears to an orange. But then the po- 
tato is by far the more important article of the 
two. 

The President of the United States, if he is a 
popular man, is one of the most powerful per- 
sonages in the world. He can be impeached, 
we know, but as the acquittal of President John- 
son showed, it is a very difficult thing to secure 
the conviction of even an unpopular President. 

During his term of service, the President of 
the United States can do many things that an 
English sovereign cannot do,—for in England 
it is the House of Commons that governs, where- 
as our Congress is but a part of the government. 

Thus, clothed with vast power, the President 
can seriously affect the life of the country. He 
can do immense good, and he can do as much 
evil. 

Generally, our Presidents have borne them- 
selves well, and have sought to promote the hap- 
piness of the people. It is believed that Gen. 
Grant will be an upright President, and that he 
will justify the confidence reposed in him by his 
countrymen. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 
WOULDN’T BE FLATTERED. 


Some people appear to think that children can 
bear any amount of flattery uninjured. The lit- 
tle ones soon learn to expect it, but whether 
they are all shrewd enough to know that it is 
not deserved, we are not quite sure. We wish 
they were. 

Mrs. Follen had a very lovely little daughter. 
As she was as amiable as beautiful, she had lived 
her happy life of five summers without those 
displays of ill temper which too often grieve fond 
friends. 

Mattie’s attendant, a girl of fourteen, was very 
fond of her charge, and often almost too sweet 
in lavishing upon her pet names and warm 
praises. 

One morning Mrs. Follen overheard Shad- 
dock (as the girl was called; her surname doing 
duty for her more common Christian name, Ma- 
ry) calling Mattie her “sweet,” her “angel,” 
her “dovie,” and so on, until she could not help 
saying,— 

“Tam tired of Shaddock’s baby talk, and I 
should think Matt would be.” 

“There, now,” continued Shaddock, “how pit- 
ty you look! O, you little sweet! You are like 
anew-blown rose. You dear little angel. Shad- 
dock wants her scissors; won’t her little darling 
go in the next room and bring Shaddock ‘her 
scissors ?”” 

Never before had the child failed to run with 
willing feet upon such an errand; but now she 
planted herself firmly against the door, and in 
the most ironical tone began: 

“Little darling, litte dovie, little angel! No, 
I won’t; there.” 

“Why! why!” gasped Shaddock; “why-ee! 
won’t my little darling get me” 

“Little angel, little dovie,” repeated Mattie, 
in the same tone. “No, I won’t. Little angel, 
little sweet, little birdie, aren’t 1?” 

This curious reply only passed for a freak of 
pettishness with the girl, but Mrs. Follen under- 
stood it better. 

“Mattie does not think she is an angel, does 
she?” she asked. 

“No,” answered Mattie, stoutly. 

“That is right.” 

How many older people than Mattie would 
be willing, for truth’s sake, to refuse titles 
which they know are not theirs? 

We can give you no idea of the exquisite irony 
in the child’s tones, as she said, with affected 
softness, “little angel’—and then added, with 
any thing but sweetness, her sturdy “I won’t.” 
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GOOD, BUT OUT OF PLACE. 


Friendship without judgment is of but little 
value. The man who, through mistaken friend- 
ship, should recommend plantation Sambo for 
a place in the counting-room, on the ground 
that he was good at hoeing, would soon forfeit 
confidence and prove his opinion worthless. 


When Dinter was school counsellor in Prussia 
a milftary man of great influeace urged him to 
recommend a disabled soldier, in whom he was 
interested, as a school-teacher. 
“T will do so,” said Dinter, “if he can sustain 
the requisite examination. 
“QO,” said the Colonel, “he does not know 
aught about school teaching; but he is a good, 
moral, steady man, and I hope you will recom- 
mend him to me.” 
“O, yes,” said Dinter, “to oblige you, if you, 
in turn, will do me a favor.” 
“And what favor can I do you?” asked the 
Colonel. 
“Why, get me appointed drum-major in your 
regiment,” said Dinter. “It-is true that I can 
neither beat a drum nor play a fife; butI ama 
.good, moral, steady man as ever lived.” —North- 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
My ten letters give the name of a poem. 
My 4, 8, 7, 10 is a river. 
My 6, 2, 3 is a girl’s name. 
My 5, 8, 9 is a kind of intoxicating drink. 
My 1 is a vowel. MABEL, 


2. 
My whole is a reptile. 
My 5, 10, 3 is a small quadruped. 
My 1, 2, 6 is worn by boys and ladies. 
My 11, 7, 8, 9, is a rivulet. 


My 6, 4, 10 is a seed. CARRIE. 





GOOD ADVICE IN A TIME OF TEMPTATION. 
E. H. T. 


4. 
I am a word of three letters, and am possessed by 
man and beast. 
With an initial B I am an animal. 
With an initial D I am costly. 
With an initial F I am dread. 
With an initial G I am furniture. 
With an initial N I am not far distant. 
With an initial P I am a fruit. 
With an initial R I am in the background, 
With an initial S I am withered. 
With an initial T I am a token of sorrow, 
With an initial Y I am a period of time, 


5. 
My /irst is similitude, 
My second is a descendant, 
My third is a generation, 
° My wwhole is a house. 


6. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, e 


My first is in echo, but not in sound; 

My second’s in leap, but not in bound; 

My third is in Maine, but not in dance; 

My fourth is in England, but not in France; 
My fifth is in read, but not in sing; 

My sixth is in breastpin, but not in ring; 
My whole is a play on the life of a king. 





WHAT MANY WISE AND GOOD MEN HAVE BEEN CALLED, 
. M. A. B, 


Conundrums. 


What is the difference between an attempt at man- 
slaughter and a Cincinnati pork butcher? The one 
is an assault with intent to kill, and the otherisa 
kill with intent to salt. 


How does the leaning tower of Pisa differ from a 
candle? One is a tower in Italy, and the other is a 
tower in grease. 

Why is a whale like a water-lily? They both come 
‘to the surface to blow. 

Why is praising children like a preparation of 
opium? Because it is laudin’ ’em. 

Why isa clever school boy like a detective? Be- 
cause he’s quick at apprehension. 

Why is a girl of sixteen unlike her 
Because one is careless and happy, an 
hairless and cappy. 


randmother? 
the other is: 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Sophronia. 2. Snow-Bound. 


8. Windows opened more, 
Would keep doctors from the door. 
4. Frithiof—Ada—River—Elaine-- Willow--Eclipse 





end’s Teacher and Parent. 





—Laurel—Lochiel. FarEWELL—FAREWELL. 
6. Mast. 6. Russia. 
ABLE. 
SLUR. 
TERM, 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 














She had the air of an injured sufferer, as she | 
called to Bridget to bring the broom, and| 
began her foray upon the dust and dirt. As | 
she finished the sweeping of each room, Bridget 
was summoned again to take up the dirt in the | 
dust-pan. 
“Of course I cannot do this myself,’ said 
Maggie, “it is such dirty work.” | 
It did not occur to her that these frequent in- 
terruptions considerably hindered the progress 
of Bridget’s work, and that the calling “Bridg- 
et? Bridg-et? Bridg-et?”’ and then waiting, 
and calling, and waiting, and calling again, un- 
til the dull ear heard, made no little inroad up- 
on her own time. 
Poor Maggie was so selfishly absorbed in the 
thought of the hardships which a refined and 
cultivated nature endured, in performing these 
menial duties, and the strange inequality in the 
distribution of property in this world, that she 
could not think of the hardships of others. 
The cheery sunshine, the sweet trills and 
warblings of the birds, and the fragrant, blos- 
som-laden breeze, which played around her, 
were all unheeded. 
Maggie swept neatly, but I cannot say as 
|}much of her dusting. “It is foulish to be too 
particular,” was a favorite maxim in the family, 
and there seemed to be little of that folly com- 
mitted. 


BABY’S SHOES. 


O, those little, those little blue shoes! 
Those shoes that no little feet use! 

O, the price were high 

That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes! 































For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That by God’s good will 
Years since grew still, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet! 


And, O, since that baby slept, 

So hushed! how the mother has kept, 
With a tearful pleasure, 
That little dear treasure, 

And o’er them thought and wept! 


For they mind her forevermore 
Ofa patter along the floor, 

And blue eyes she sees 

Look up from her knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. 


As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sweet face 
That's a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 


Then, O wonder not that her heart 
From all else.would rather part 
Than tho-ve tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start. 


——— +o - —- 


For the Cempanion. 
KITTY AND MAGGIE. 
“O, what a bright, lovely day!” said Kitty 


Allen, as she threw open her blinds, and 
stretched out her head to drink in the cool, deli- 
eious morning air. “This is just the day for 
sweeping; this charming breeze will blow away 
ever so mugh of the dust which I raise, and 
make every thing fresh and sweet. How pleas- 
ant it is to work on a day like this!” 

So Kitty opened her bed, pulled off her mat- 
tress, stretched open the windows and doors, 
and went down to breakfast. 

After prayers she came up stairs again, and 
in a twinkling her bed was made into something 
very bewitching in its fair, unwrinkled white- 
ness; and then Kitty girded herself for the con- 
flict. That is to say, Kitty tied a white hand- 
kerchief very carefully and closely over her sun- 
ny brown curls, and arrayed herself in a large, 
long gingham apron; and with her pretty blue 
and white calico, and neat linen collar, and 
fresh young face above it, she formed a very at- 
tractive little picture. 

Then Kitty put away every thing that would 
be likely to be injured by dust, spread a sheet 
over her bed, and took her broom—a nice broom, 
by the way, for Kitty was altogether too shrewd 
to swoep a good carpet with an old, worn stump. 

First she brushed out the corners neatly, with 
a broom brush; and then it was beautiful to see 
how dextcrously she plied her broom; how 
lghtly, yet thoroughly she swept, and with how 
little dust; and how bright and new the carpet 
looked, after her handling. Then Kitty swept 
the other chambers, and then the halls and the 
dining room. 

Then she Put away her broom and went up 
stairs, took a soft cloth and a nice feather brush, 
which she shook very often out of the window 
as she used them, and began to dust. This was 
a slower operation, for she dusted very neatly; 
and no little corner or cranny escaped her sharp 
eye. 

When all was done the morning was pretty 
much goue; but Kitty sat down to rest with a 
feeling of satisfaction; the house looked so 
neat and clean. And then her mother came in, 
and said, with a smile, “You have made the 
rooms look nicely, Kitty ;” and gave her a kiss, 
which rewarded Kitty over and over again for 
her work. 

It never occurred to Kitty that she had had a 
very trying experience that morning, or was 
very much to be pitied in being obliged to do 
the sweeping of the house. She would have 
scorned such a sugestion. 

“Why,” she would have said, “I like to sweep, 
Iwould rather do it than not. I never will have 
Irish sweeping and dusting in our house while I 
am well and strong.” 

The same bright, breezy June day dawned on 
Maggie Gray; but it was welcomed by her with 
a sigh. 

“How hard it is,” she said, pathetically, “to 
be obliged to sweep on such a day as this! How 


” 


But it was done after a fashion; and when it 
wus done, Maggie threw herself upon the sofa, 
and wept, and said that life was a burden if one 
must be always poor. 

Well, life is a burden to many souls. She was 
right in that; but it is made a burden by their 
own foolishness, and must be borne. 

Let us take life and its duties patiently and 
cheerfully, and make the best of them; looking 
for the sunshine which is found in every place, 
and thanking God for it. M. H. P. 
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For the Companion. 


IDA’S RESCUE. 


It was a lovely Sabbath morning, and a hush 
scemed to rest upon every thing that the rejoic- 
ing sun shone upon. 

“Tow I should enjoy going to church!” said 
Mrs. Ferris, glancing at her pretty, frolicsome 
babe with a fond smile; “but,” she half sighed, 
“baby will say no to that.” 

“Do go,” said her niece. 
baby, can’t I, darling?” 

The little one bowed as # in consent, and Ada 
at once declared that the matter was scttled. 
“Wife,” said Mr. Ferris, a moment after, “Jen- 
kinson has breke jail, and the officers are all af- 
ter him. They say he is raving like a brute. 
He has always declared that be would kill the 
first woman he should meet, if he was ever at 
liberty again.” 

“Why the first woman, uncle?” asked Ada, 
hugging the rosy babe; “and who is Jenkin- 
son?” 

“A great, six-foot negro, black as ink, and as 
stout as a lion. He was arrested some years 
ago, for almost killing a white woman that he 
met in a lonesome place, between here and 
Cranberry meadows. He was convicted by her 
evidence, which was so clear, unwavering and 
convincing, that the jury brought him in guilty, 
to a man.” 

Ada’s lips paled, and her eyes grew wide with 
horror. 

“Tut, tut! child, have I scared you? Why, he 


“T can take care of 


How still it was! Even baby’s soft breath- 
ing could be heard. 

All at once, one sound sent a thrill of terror 
through and through Ada’s frame; and, strange-. 
ly enough, although new to her, she knew well 
what it was the instant it struck her startled 
ear. 

It was the clank of chains, coming in through 

the open window; and a moment after, a tall, 
black figure loomed up in gigantic proportions, 
as it passed, and a string of awful imprecations 
followed, which made her cower, falter. Was she 
lost? 
No. Shehad just time to snatch the sleeping 
babe from its cradle, throw a blanket over its 
head, to stifle its cries, should it wake, and fly to 
the stairway. 

The door closed upon her just as he opened 
the one into the room where she had been sit- 
ting; and she heard his oaths, as he asked 
where that woman had gone so quick. 

By some powerful impulse, she was directed 
to seek a particular room in the chambers above. 

Baby was a nervous sleeper, easily startled, 
and always waked with a cry. But a deep 
sleep had fallen upon her now, for Ada gained 
this room and placed her in the bed without in the 
least disturbing her. She then shoved the bu- 
reau against the door—it had no lock—and 
piled all the movable furniture above it, with- 
out making one unlucky noise to betray her- 
self. 

She heard, in the awful suspense which fol- 
lowed, every sound, knew that he opened every 
room below, then mounted the stairs, and be- 
gan his search. 

“Why,” asked Ida, “does he try every door 
but this? Why docs baby sleep so? Why 
does it take him so long to scarch, when every 
moment brings aunt nearer and nearer to me? 
O, merciful God, it is Thy work; and thus Thou 
wilt save Thy ungrateful child.” 

“Ha! my pretty one,” he shouted, “so at last, 
after trying every door but this, I’ve treed you. 
Won’t open the door,eh? We'll see,” he ex- 
claimed, placing his stalwart shoulder to the 
door, with a force that sent every thiug spin- 
ning, and revealed his brutal face for a moment, 
before Ada closed it again, and held it fast, with 
a strength born of terror. 

“Auntie! auntie!” rang out the clear voice, 
as welcome sounds below sent the rascal hurry- 
ing towards the front staircase. 

A moment after, the aunt’s sweet, familiar 
face looked in at the door, followed closely by 
her uncle’s stout form. 

“J-I—she’s safe, I didn’t leave her, dear baby, 
although I felt sure she would cry, the darling” 
—and the overwrought nerves gave way; and 
Ada, although not given to fainting, fell, insensi- 
ble, to the floor. 

She recovered slowly, to hear her aunt’s thank- 
offering to God for having spared her such a 
fate. 

With reverent lips Ada echoed it; and from 
that day her Sabbaths were indeed q delight. 

“I never was so happy as when I went for- 
ward to dedicate myself to His service,” she 
used to say; “‘never, never. And I have never lost 
that sweet sense of God’s power to save in the 
darkest hour.” 

The officers followed so closely upon Jenkin- 
son’s track, that in five minutes after he passed 
out at the front door, they reined np at the oth- 
er, asked a few questions about his probable 
route, and dashed on, giving Ada new cause to 





was last seen heading for Pomfort, twenty miles 
from here.” 

“But the bare thought fs so horrible, uncle. 
He may meet some poor lone woman,” shud- 


being in any danger myself, didI, baby? No, we 
two are brave women, going to stay at home all 
alone, aren’t we tottie?” 

Tot crowed out her cordial assent, and Ada 
would not hear of her aunt changing her plans 
for a floating rumor, as she jestingly called it. 

“Almost time for mother to be coming, sis,” 


babe, who slumbered sweetly in her soft cradle; 


about how good we have been.” 


dered Ada; ‘“‘though I never once_thought of 


said Ada, two hours after, as she looked at the 


“and wonderful stories we shall have to #ll 


“Good,” sighed Ada, in deep thought, “no, 
no; I’m not good. I stayed away from church 
more because I hate to be preached at, than to 
oblige aunt. And she,—how strange it does 
seem !—she dearly loves her meeting. Dear, good 
auntie,—but there! I can’t make up my mind to 
become pious, cold and formal now, life is so 
bright. Ive not had half my fun out yet.” 

How pityingly Christ must have yearned to 
teach thts misguided heart that He did not wish 
her to become cold, formal, dead to the lovely 
world which He had made so beautiful for her 
to enjoy} No, no. 


T long to be out of doors every minute! House- 
work is perfectly hateful.” 

As she entered the breakfast room, she ut- 
tered this cheering thought; and her mother, in 
her fond sympathy, could only say, “Iam sorry, 
Maggie, that you have to sweep. I wish we 
could afford to keep a second girl, for I am 
afraid you will be perfectly worn out.” 

There was no danger of this, apparently, as 
Maggie's light, firm figure, and blooming face, 
showed no signs of debility or disease. 

Maggie made her preparations languidly, and 
with a melancholy expression of countenance. 



















admire God’s providence, in providing for her 
| rescue through such slight causes. 
| Hewas soon taken and carried to State pris- 
on, where he remained until his sentence ex- 
pired. ile 
| CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
| GUAGE. 
Our readers will be interested to see the curi- 
ous changes which our language has under- 
| gone at different periods. These will be seen in 
the following specimens of the Lord’s prayer at 
| different periods: 











[A. D. 1250.] 

Fader our in heven, halewyed bethe thy nam, 
com thy kingeriche, thy wille bethe don in heven 
and inerthe. Our everich day breid gif ous to 
day. And forghive ous our dettes, as we forghiv- 
en ourdettoures. Andlede us nought into temp- 
tatioun, bot delyver our from ivil. Amen. 

[A. pv. 1300.] 

Fadir our in hevene, Halewyd be thi name, 
| come thikingdam. Thi wille be don, as in hev- 
}ene and in erthe. Our uche dayes bred give us 
| today. And forgive us our dettes, as we for- 

given our dettoures. And lede us not into 

temptatioun, Bote delyvere us of yvel. Amen. 
[A. p. 1879. Wickliffe’s Bible.] 

Our fadyr that art in heavenes, Halloed be thy 








| name, Thy kingdom come to, Be thy will done 
| in erthe as in heavene; Give to us this day our 
bread over other substaunces; And forgif to us 


leed us not into temptation; But deliver us 
from evel. Amen. 


[A. p. 1526. Tindale’s Testament.] 
O oure father which art in heven’ halowed be 
thy name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be fulfilled’ as well in erth’ as hit ys im heven, 
Give vs this daye our dayly breade. And for- 
give vs our treaspasses even as we forgeve them 
which trespass vs. Leede vs not into temp- 
tation, but delyvre vs from yvell’. Amen. 


[A. p. 1589. Coverdale’s Bible.] 

Our father which art in heauen, halowed be 
bas | name. 

hy kingdom come. Thy will be done euen 
in erthe as it is in heauen, 
Giue us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us dettes as we also forgive our 
detters. And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliuer us from cuil: for thine is the kingdome 
and the power and the glorie for ever. Amen. 


Now if you compare any of these with the 
prayer repeated by our Lord in the sixth Gospel 
by Matthew, you will see the difference between 
them and our present version. 
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HEGIAGE AND THE PRISONERS. 
Hegiage -was a celebrated Arabian warrior, 
but ferocious and cruel. Among a number of 
priseners whom he had condemned to death was 
one who, having obtained a moment’s audience, 
said,— 

“You ought, sir, to pardon me, because when 
Abdarrahman was cursing you, I represented to 
him that he was wrong; and ever since that 
time I have lost his friendship.” 

Hegiage asked him if he had any witness of 
his having done this, and the soldier mentioned 
another prisorer, who was likewise about to suf- 
fer death. The prisoner was called and interro- 
gated, and, — confirmed the fact, Hegiage 
granted the first his pardon. He then asked 
the witness if he had likewise taken his part 
against Abdarrahman. Bnt he, still respecting 
the truth, answered that he had not, because he 
believed it was not his duty to do so. 

Hegiage, notwithstanding his ferocity, was 
struck with the prisoner’s greatness of spirit. 
“Well,” said he, after a moment’s pause, “sup- 
pose I were to grant you life and liberty; should 
you still be my enemy ?” 

“No,” said the prisoner. 

“That's enough,” said Hegiage; “‘your bare 
word is sufficient; you have given undoubted 
proof of your love for truth. Go, preserve the 
life that is less dear to you than honor and sin- 
cerity 3, your liberty is the just reward of your 
virtue.” 





FISHERMAN’S INVOCATION. 
A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don, gives the following account of a singular 
custom prevailing among the fishermen of 
Brighton, when they leave in their mackerel 
boats. He says: 
When the necessary preparations have been 
made, and the boat is ready for pushing off, the 
crew form a little group on deck, and throwing 
down their caps in the midst, join in a chant or 
invocation, somewhat in these words: 
“Watch, barrel, watch, 
Mackerel for to catch, 
What may they be? 
Like blossoms on the tree. 
Some by their noses, 
Some by their fin, 
God send twenty ‘last,’ 
And a fair wind in! 
Please God we have a good haul!” 
re) 2 
WESTERN HEROINE. 
At a farm-house near Galena, IlL., a girl of 
seventeen years of age was recently employed in 
her domestic duties, during the absence of the 
rest of the family, when a great black wolf en- 
tered the enclosure, and was in the act of gettin 
away with a pig, when the house dog attack 
it. A terrible fight ensued. Seeing that the 
dog was getting the worst of it, she seized an 
axe from the wood-pile, rushed into the fray, 
and split the lupine monster’s head open with & 
well-directed blow. 


+r 


Tue Bareroot Boy.—This charming little 
rustic picture is the most popular, perhaps, of 
any of Prang’s chromos. It is intended as an 
illustration of Whittier’s familiar poem of the 
same name, and is accepted by the poet, as the 
embodiment of his ideal. 

Standing on a gray rock, midway in a run- 
ning stream, barefoot, with tucked up trousers, 
his hands in his pockets, and his hat on the 
back of his head, with intelligence and self-re- 
liance in every feature, sunny and good hu- 
mored withal, he is just such a specimen of 
Young America as one may sometimes meet in 
the woods and meadows around our New Eng- 
land country towns. 


Easter MorninG.—This picture, which is 
another of Prang’s chromos, represents a mas- 
sive marble cross, garlanded with flowers, each 
one of which is as carefully drawn and colored as 
if it were the central object of the whole picture. 
The blending of soft shades in the lovely tea 
roses with their brownish green leaves, and the 
tints of the geranium blossoms, scarlet and 





our dettis as we forgiven to our detters; and 





crimson, are absolutely perfect. 
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For the Companion. 


KATIE’S AFTERNOON WITH 
COUSIN JOHN. 


After dinner Katie’s father and John had some 
business to talk over, and they went into the 
sitting-room and shut the door. 

When Katie had wiped her part of the dishes 
she asked her mother if she might go in and get 
her new story books. Her mother told her it 
would hardly be polite. 

“Perhaps it might not disturb your father 
and John, at all,” said she, “still it is better to 
learn to wait for other people when there is no 
harm to be done by waiting.” 

Katie did not pout her lips nor scuff her feet 
as she came from the sitting-room door, but 
said,— 

“Well, mamma, I will try to wait.” 

Of course if she tried she did wait. 

Not knowing what else to do, she took her 
dollies and babies out of their trunk and sat 
down to play with them in the dining-room. 

Her mother was out in the kitchen, so Katie 
was alone. 

By-and-by she heard her father go out at the 
front door, and a minute after some one knocked 
at the sitting-room door. 

She opened it and in came John, with her 
hood on his head, her mother’s shawl over his 
shoulders and one hand in Katic’s muff. The 
muff was small, and his hands so large that he 
could only get one into it. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Katie,” said John, bow- 
ing, tiptoeing and simpering a little more than 
young ladies do. 

tie shouted with delight as John walked in 
and said, “I am Mrs. McFlimsey.” 


“Mrs. what?’ asked Kate, laughing still 
louder. 

“Mrs. McFlimsey. I have come to call on 
you.” 


“O, goodie, goodie, you are going to play with 
Won’t you take a seat, Mrs.—Mrs.— 


me now. 
man with a funny name?” 


“No, I thank you, I guess I will let the seat 


take me.” 











“Won’t you lay off your things?” 


“No, I thank you. 
thought I would just run in a minute.” 

“Yes, glad you did,” 
‘Is there any news?” 

“O, yes, lots of it. 


“Ishe? That’s too bad.” 

“Cain killed his brother Abel.” 

“Yes, I had heard of that. 
news?” 

“That’s every bit there is. 
now, Miss Katie?’ 


e 
“@, pretty good, only I am tired almost to “with your well- balanced mind you can’t fail toperceive 


death, for my children have all been sick.” 
“How many children have you?” 


“Thirteen and a half. One of them has been | 4nd the white cat ran off with a little gray bird. 


Without arms and legs a great while, but last | “Watching other folks’ children, our own 
week her head came off. Ido not know whether | “Wien sighing and tears are in ¥ 


. to count her or not.” 
“What's 


knee : and trotting it.” 


“That is the one I named after my cousin 


John.” 


“John! Why, John is a boy’s name, and this 


is a girl.” 


“Yes, but I named Georgiana after my uncle 


George, and I call this one Johngiana.” 


“Well, Johngiana is a sweet child, and just as 
#00n as she knows enough to tell me what pres- ! soft water. 


ent she would like for her name I will buy it for ¥ THE TRIAL BOTTLES of Dr. Stevens’ Coven By- 


I cannot stay long. I 
said Katie, sitting down. 
. 7 
Gen..Grant’s wife has got | The duty you owe to your numerous brood ? 
& new bonnet and George Washington is dead.” 
Is there any more | And the neighbors all think that you are to blame, 


How is your health 


the name of this little girl?” said | By that villain, the cat, has been stolen aw: 
John, taking the largest of the family on his 


THE YOUTHS’ 





her. 
“You are very kind,” said Katie. “I think 
she would like to have her photograph taken. 
She has been sick a great deal, and I have 
thought a great many times I should feel dread- 
fully if she should die and I should not have 
her picture.” 

“Well, you shall have it,—a pen and ink por- 
trait. My studio is in the next room, at the 
writing desk, and if Johngiana will only sit still 
she can have her picture.” 

“O, she will surely sit still. 
good child.” 

“Well, then,” said John, getting up, ‘I must 
go, and you bring Johngiana right down. You 
can get ready while I write a letter. Good af- 
ternoon!” 

So John bowed himself out, and Katie put on 
Johngiana’s best dress, and put her into the 
match box, which she had made into a wagon. 
Then she began to get ready herself. She put 
on her overshoes, sacque, her old hood and mit- 
tens, and was going to start off when she said 
the rest of the children cried so she would have 
to take 


She is a very 





THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


John was all ready to take Johngiana’s pic- 
ture. He drew it on « card, with pen and ink, 
and made a present of it to 





JOHNGIANA, 


‘Tt looks just like her,” said Katie. “I wish 
you would make a picture of my oldest boy.” 
“Not now,” said John. 


done in the world, and I must do my share.” 

Just then Katie’s mother came with a block 

of patchwork ready for her to sew. She put her 

dollies away, and as she sat down in her little 

chair, she said,— 

“A great deal of work to be done in the world, 

but there won’t be so much when I get this 

great bed-quilt done.” 

So she began to sew as fast as she could. 
ELizABETH H. FENN. 





MRS. HEN AND MADAM WREN. 


“Cluck-cluck! cluck-cluck !"" said the old gray hen, 
Marching along with her chickens ten— 

And proud was she as hen could oa : 

For each of the ten wore a satin gow 

And plumes on their heads like a princess’ crown, 
And their voices rivalled the birds’. 


She was calling the chicks to the meadows fair— 

be! 00 fragrance enwrapped the summer air, 

When, “Stop, Mrs. Hon 1" said Madam, the Wren, 
“Do you realize quite, as a mother should, 


They seem of their dress to be vain. 


“T've noticed your dress this many a day— 
You know I admire that shade of light gray— 

But, alas! Mrs. Hen,"’ said Madam, the Wren, 
“The way your chicks “dress is a terrible shame, 


Though I tell them that never can be. 


“And now I do bape you'll take my advice, 
My children wear brown, and are tidy and nice; 
nd, dear Mrs. Hen,” said Madam, t 


That the hearts of your friends with sorrow must grieve, 
Such vain dress on your children to sec." 


‘While yet she was talking, a faint cry was heard, 


“That's yours, Madam Wren !"’ said the — r r gray - 

‘orge 
pain an ro 9 
ng and tears are in vain. 


“Your child, though so soberly dressed in a gray, 


‘So you see, Madam Wren,” said the old mother hen, 
“Neither dress nor condition our children can shield 
From temptations and snares which crafty folks wield, 

And to guard them our duty must be. 


“And now, my dear madam, I pray you to heed 

The advice I'll give you, in this time of need; 
‘Tis this, Madam Wren,” clucked the old mother hen— 

“To mind your own business is the best thing in life ; 

‘Twill save our dear children and keep. us from strife, 
And shield us from sorrow and 


ee 





“T like to play with 
you, but there is a great deal of work to be 


COMPANION. 








RUP are sold at only 25 cents each by every Druggist. 
| They relieve the CoLD or COUGH at once, and the med- 
icine is so pleasant and so sure, that the purchase of 
one of these trial bottles leads to the purchase of the 
family size, for nobody is willing to have it out of reach. 
There are no drugs to stupefy or to nauseate in this very 
beautiful preparation. 9—2weop 





OVER-EXERTION, either of body or mind, produces 
debility and disease. The usual remedy is to take some 
stimulant, the effect of which is the same as giving a tired 
horse the whip instead of oats. The true way is to fortify 
the system with a permanent tonic like the Peruvian Sy- 
rup (a protoxide of iron), which gives strength and vigor 
te the whole system. 9—lw 





CAUTION.—Purchasers of the Peruvian Syrup (a pro- 
tected solution of the protoxide of Iron) are cautioned 
against being deceivéd by any of the preparations of 
Peruvian Bark, or Bark and Iron, which may be offered 
them. Every bottle of genuine has PERUVIAN Syrup 
(not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass. Examine the 
bottle before purchasing. 9—lw 





HOVEY & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 


Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
For 1869. 

The 36th Edition is now ready, containing 150 pa e8, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS of 100 BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS, and a descriptive list of 2,500 varieties of 
FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, a one 
NOVELTIES for 1869; a list of 150 FRENCH GLAD TOLUB 
with A BEAUTIFUL COLOR&D — TE. 

Onr GuIps «4 the most blished, con- 
taining fnll and ching directions for tee CULTURE OF 
FLOW. and VEGETABLES. A copy mailed to = 
applicants upon the receiptof 25 cents. Sent free to ou 
regular customers. Address HOVEY & CO., 53 North 
Market Street, Boston, Mass. 9—2w 


ALL THE CHILDREN 








CRY FOR IT! 


And it CURES the Cold or Cough IMMEDIATELY. 
It is DELIGHTFUL to the TASTE and contains no 
DRUGS! 


The F'amous 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Don't buy Opium, and Antimony, and Ipecac, and all 
such trash, for children to swallow. Obtain this gen- 
uine Chemical at only 25 cents a bottle. 


Every good" Apothecary will be sure to have it. 
REMEMBER! 
DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Only 25 Cts. a Bottle. 





HUNTING AND TRAPPING. 


Instructions by a hunter and oe er of long practical 
——S e, With diagram and ctions for making 
trap. Also, instructions HOW TO TRAIN ANIMALS, 
including many amusing and wonderful tricks. Both for 
ONLY TEN CENTS. 

T—4w JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 
Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 
and its matter 1s varied and interesting, and peculiarly 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find something to 
suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, which 
are a melange of Stories. Footy. Puzzles, Agricultural 
and Scientific Articles, Useful ecipes, a 
etc., etc., and every number is finely illustrated. Itis is 
sued about the first of each month, and is sent regu 
larly to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Oents a Year. 

A fine list - valuable premiums is offered to those 
who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 
yy ne pepe r for &@ year; you will not regret it. Address 0. 
RBAC ~ 102° Nassau St., New York. 2—l0w 





Compare Prices. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., whose Or- 
= are acknowledged to be the best, have this season 
ntroduced very important improvements and new styles 
of Organs, and have materially reduced prices. Four 
Octave Organs, $50 each; Five Octave Double-Reed ~ 
_—— Five Stops, $125. Every one having any idea 

asing an Organ ‘should at least obtain one of their 
choulars (vhic h will be sent free) and won tere: ae 
Address the MASON & HAMLIN ORGA 
Broadway, New York, or 154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
—3w 


$5,000 A YEAR 
ble invention. Address J. 
Baltimore, Md. 


—A to $2 
mth, everywhere, male np female, to panel th 

GENUINE. IMPROVED COMBION SENSE FAMILY 

ING MACHINE. 


pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
Pra. 2 more elastic seam than ours. 
te! 


cannot be CSpot Ghd aacatns te ies We e pay Agents dagen 


to per month ot a 
twice that amount be ag Address, 8ECOM 
PITTSBURGH, Pie | ST. Louis, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 








FURNISHED TO THE 


Can be made by live agents, selling my new and valua- 
AHEARN, 63 Second Street, 
I-iw 


() 
SEW- 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, a braid and embroider in a most 8 superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 


more beau- 
It makes the * Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the <ige 


(Be CO. 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off under the same name or othere 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 


THE 
LARGEST STOCK 


DRY GOODS 


—-IN— 


New England, 


CONSUMER DIRECT 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


At a Single Profit! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Stock Complete in all Departments ! 


DOMESTICS, 


This depastment invariably includes all the leading pop- 
ulaf brands of BROWN and BLEACHED COTTONS, 
and represents every make of these goods which is known 
in New England. Buyers can always fully complete 
their lists of DOMESTIGOS with us, and at bottom prices, 
without the’ necessit” of going elsewhere for special 
brands. 





OUR LANCASTER PRINTS 


Have become the leading makes of CALICOES in this 
market, and are daily coming forward in extensive varie- 
ty of novel design and beautiful coloring. 





IN DRESS GOODS 


We are constanfly receiving the choicest styles and latest 
novelties of all the great European markets, fresh from 
the hands of our own forcign buyers. Among the particu- 
larly desirable fabrics of to-day should be noted a full line 
of low-priced GROS GRAIN BLACK SILKS; all costs of 
BLACK ALPACAS in desirable makes; WHITE AL- 
PACAS; POPLIN ALPACAS, and MOREENS in vart- 
ous colors. 


IN LINENS AND WHITE GOODS 


We present extraordinary inducements in BROWN 
BLEACHED and LOOM DAMASK; % and % NAP- 
KINS and DOYLEYS; and ENGLISH TOILET QUILTS. 
We have also just received a fresh and attractive assort- 
ment of WHITE PIQUES. 





IN SHAWLS 


We display our usual elaborate stoek of FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC goods, including an uncommonly desirable 
variety of GRAY and FANCY EFFECTS and STRIPES, 
besides a choice lot of BLACK THIBET SHAWLS. We 
shall shortly receive our splendid Spring assortment of the 
celebrated Washington Mills PREMIER LONG and 
SQUARE SHAWLS, which for style, coloring, durability 
and cheapness are acknowledged to be unrivalled. 





FLANNELS. 


This stock was never so full and varied, embracing 
every production, staple and fancy, which is known in 
the market. 


HOSIERY. 


Constantly on hand a large line of Foreign and Domes- 
tic HOSIERY, GLOVES, GENTS' FURNISHING 
GOONS, CORSETS, HOOP SKIRTS and’ VEIL BA- 
REGES. 


IN WOOLLENS 


Attention is invited to elegant SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
from the Windemere Woollen Mill, which are not sur- 
passed by any similar goods, domestic or imported. Also 
tosome choice designs in FANCY CASSIMERES, of 
novel weaving. Always on hand, a full line of JEANS, 
COTTONADES, COATINGS, SACKINGS, CASHME- 
RETS and REPELLANTS in every style and at all prices 





JORDAN, MARSH § CO. 
AT WHOLESALE, 


Winthrop Square. 
AT RETAIL, 


242 to 250 Washington | Street. 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


Just Published. Will be found to be exceedingly at- 
tractive for YOUNG SINGERS, at School and at Home. 
Part I. contains: Musical Notation. Part LI. Rounds 
aud Exercises adapted to Physical Action. Part III. 














ert ICAW Ki 


or Stee Ags Machine 
ever ritce 40 Will knit yr. 





Curious.—That a hard shower should make 





inducements to Agents. Address, HAE ICAN 
MACHINE Mo. 


WANTED - — AGENTS — To Sel the 
KNITTING MA 


er minute. Liberal | posi-paid. 
KNITTING 


Songs for all Occasions: and Part 1V. A Fine Collection 
of Sacred Pieces, By W. O. PERKINS, author of * = 
Nightingale,” “Sabbath ‘School T rumpet,”” &c. Prig 
Fifty Cents, on receipt of which co) ~ will be mail 
OLIVER DITSON & Pablishers, 2 
Vashington St., Boston. CHAS. H. Di ITSON s* wo iu 





CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, 


Broadway, New York. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ; 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always givo the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
«al MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 


For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF THE BLACK 
PRINCE. 

In an old English church called Canterbury 
Cathedral, is a richly sculptured tomb, over- 
hung by « helmet and a coat of mail. 

One lovely June day, more than five centuries 
ago, a very long procession, headed by cowled 
monks and attended by low music, came to that 
old fane, and left among the dusky kings slum- 
bering there, the body of a prince. 

He had worn a black armor on the field of 
battle, and they hung his helmet and his black 
coat of mail above him when they left him amid 
the shadows. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, called the Black 
Prince, was the son of Edward IIL, of England, 
uhd Phillippa, of Hainaut. 

Hiis father was a most warlike king, with 
nerves like iron and a heart like stone. His 
mother was a noble-hearted lady, as you shall 
presently see. She was beloved as greatly as 
her husband, the king, was feared. 

Prince Edward possessed the spirit of his 
father, and he was early schooled in the art of 
war. When fifteen vears of age, he entered 
France at the head of a large army, the main 
division of which he commanded in person. 

A great battle was fought near the little 
French village of Crecy one stormy day, late in 
summer, and the king left the direction of his 
army chiefly to the boy prince; he himself 
waiching the contest from a gusty old wind- 
mill on a hill. 

At one point of the battle, the boy prince was 
placed in a very critical situation, being obliged 
to contend with superior numbers. The Ear! of 
Warwick, secing the danger, dispatched a mes- 
senger to the old windmill to ask immediate aid 
of the king. 

“Is the prince killed?” asked the king. 

“No, sire.” 

“Ts he wounded?” 

“No.” 

“Is he unhorsed ?” 

“No, but he is hard pressed.” 

“Then let him win his spurs. I have set my 
heart upon it, that he shall this day prove him- 
self to be a valiant knight, and that the victory 
shall be his. 1 shall send him no aid.” 

The words of the king were reported to the 
prince and to the soldiers. The message so ani- 
mated them that they fought with wonderful 
valor, and the young prince won the field. 

It was a dreadful fray; and when the summer 
moon and the stars came out on that August 
night and glimmered on the field where the 

French had fought, eleven princes, and twelve 
hundred knights, and thirty thousand common 
soldiers might have been seen lying there, who 
would never behold the moon and stars any 
more. 


The English lighted their watch-fires, and joy+ 


ous strains of music filled the air. 
praised the boy prince, gathering 
with ringing shouts. The grave 
turned to the merry camp. 
his bosom, he kissed him, proudly declaring that 
he was his own true son, and well worthy of his 
throne. 
Among the slain on the French side was the 
king of Bohemia, a blind old man. His crest 
consisted of three ostrich feathers, with the mot- 


All the army 
around him 


old king re- 
Taking the boy to 


to Ich dien (I serve). This motto was adopted 
| by the Prince of Wales in remembrance of the 
| field of Crecy, and it has been always borne by 
| his successors. 
| After the battle of Crecy, the English army 
iaid siege to Calais, an old French town on the 
straits of Dover. The siege lasted eleven months, 
| at the end of which period the soldiers and citi- 
| zens were ready to perish of hunger. 
| The governor of Calais then sent messengers 
, to Edward, asking him on what terms he would 
accept the surrender of the place. 

The king replied, on condition that they 
should send him six of the principal citizens, 
bare-legged, and in their shirts, with ropes 
around their necks, ready for immediate execu- 
tion. 

The reply of the king was repeated in the 
market-place, when all of the people groaned 
and wept. 

At last a noble citizen, by the name of Eus- 
tace de St. Picrre, said that he was willing to 
offer his life as a sacrifice. Five other men, as 
noble as he, spoke in like manner, and the gov- 
ernor conducted them into the presence of the 
king. 

The king ordered their immediate execution. 
But good Queen Phillippa fell down before him, 
and with many tears and much gentle persua- 
sion, induced him to spare their lives. 

She then made a feast for them, and it strikes 
me that more of the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount was exhibited in that feast, than the old 
king suspected or should reccive credit for. 

We fancy that we sce it now—the good queen 
seated at the head of the table, and the six men 
who had offered their lives to save their fellow 
citizens, sitting near her. And we fancy, too, 
that we see ah invisible King smiling upon the 
lovely queen and upon the six noble men, on 
that beautiful summer eve, and His kingdom 
we number not among the kingdoms of the 
world. 
We would like to tell you more about the 
Black Prince; how, with a little army, he de- 
feated a great army of the French at Poitiers; 
how he took the French king prisoner; how he 
rode into London on a little black pony, with 
the captive king on a noble white steed, glittei- 
ing with silk and gold, at his side; how he fell 
sick and pined away, and was obliged at last to 
lay all of his glory aside; how he died, and was 
carried, amid great weeping, to his tomb, in the 
old cathedral at Canterbury. But we shall have 
to refer you to the large histories for these de- 
tails. 
We wish that we could add that he was a 
Christian, and that he always drew his sword in 
a blameless cause. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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VARIETY. 








HOW TO LIVE. 


’Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart, 
Wherever our duties call, 

With a friendly glance and an open hand, 
And a gentle word for all. 


Since life is a thorny and difficult path, 
Where toil is the portion of man, 

We all should endeavor, while passing along, 
To make it as smooth as we can. 





— 
GERMAN MOTHERS. 

Our German correspondent says that when on 
the street, German mothers and nurses wear an 
article of dress which is certainly very useful in 
supporting the arm when carrying young chil- 
dren. . 
It is a long, double mantle, usually made of 
calico, and is flung over the shoulder of the arm 
by which the child is held. One end passes over 
the back and under the other arm, and with the 
other end is fastened in a fold round the body of 
the child, so that the child rests in a little ham- 
Mock, as it were, while the weight of the child 
presses on the shoulder, not on the arm. 
In this way these women carry their children 
for hours; and so general is the custom that one 
may see half a dozen in sight at once. Indeed, 
a woman with a young child is seldom seen in 
the street without one of these mantles. 
The only exceptional case I can recall is that 
of a mother whom I saw one day trudging along 
the promenade with a basket on her back; and 
as she passed, I observed the head of a child 
reaching a little way above the rim of the 
basket, and swaying with the motion of the 
mother’s body, as she pushed on towards the 
market. 





———_»—_—_-+— 
AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


A young Savoyard, one day, looked into the 
window of a stationer’s shop in the Rue St. 


Honore, and there saw an original water-color 
sketch of a peasant woman sitting before a cot- 


made their appearance. 


been about, I’d like to know; couldn’t you hear 
me call?” inquired the farmer, in an angry tone, 


instantly rushed into the shop, exclaiming, “My 
mother!” and went into a fit. Certain humane 
persons rendered him assistance, and learned on 
his recovery that the cause of liis emotion was 
the recognition of the likeness of his mother 
and sisters in the sketch. It turned out that the 
drawing was the work of a tourist in Switzer- 
land, and that it was his skili in copying nature 
which had led to this touching incident. The 
picture was purchased on the spot, and present- 
ed to the Savoyard, and the same generous per- 
son who bought it, made a handsome collection 
for the purpose of sending their protege back to 
his country and his mother. 


—_——_+- ——__ 
ALL A “SETTIN’.”* 


Old Farmer Gruff was one morning tugging 
away with all his might and main at a barrel of 
apples, which he was endeavoring to get up the 
cellar stairs, and calling at the top of his voice 
for one of the boys to lend a helping hand, but 
in vain. When he had, after an infinite amount 
of grumbling, accomplished the task, and just 
when they were not needed, of course, the boys 


“Where have you been and what have you 


addressing the eldest. 
“Out in the-shop, settin’ the saw,” replied the 
youth. 
“And you, Dick?” 
“Out in the barn, settin’ the hen.” 
“And you, sir?” 
“Up in granny’s room, settin’ the clock.” 
“And you, young man?” 
“Up garrit, settin’ the trap.” 
“And now, Master Fred, where were you set- 
tin’ ?” asked the old farmer of his youngest pro- 
geny, the asperity of his temper somewhat soft- 
ened by this amusing catalogue of answers. 
“Come, let’s hear.” 
“On the doorstep, settin’ still,” replied the 
young hepeful, seriously. 
“A remarkable set, I must confess,” added 
the amused sire, dispersing the grinning group 
with a wave of his hand. 

——_>—_——_—_ 
THE SNAKE’S TOOTH IN THE BOOT. 


The following story we believe is entirely 
authentic, and we give it according to our best 
recollection: Some years ago a New England 
farmer, at work in the fields, was bitten in the 
leg, through the boot, by a rattlesnake, and in 
a short time died of the wound. A brother in- 
herited the boots, and unsuspectingly wore 
them. In a short time the legs of the wearer 
bore marks of having been scratched in the 
same place where the first owner was bitten by 
the snake, and the same symptoms of poison 
followed, and ultimately death itself. This led 
to an examination of the boot leg, and there 
was found the snake’s fang, sticking in the 
leather, which, small as it was, had virulence 
enough in it to poison and kill after many days 
—perhaps weeks or months—and might, for 
aught we know, have killed successive genera- 
tions, had it not been removed. 


Before you venture into what has killed oth- 
ers be sure the snake’s tooth isn’t left there still. 
Many a son has inherited habits (as well as 
boots) that turned out to be fatal. 


———_@—_—__—— 
VALUE THE SABBATH. 


O, what a blessing is Sunday, interposed be- 
tween the waves of worldly business like the 
Divine path of the Israelites through Jordan. 
There is nothing in which I would advise you to 
be more strictly conscientious, than in keeping 
the Sabbath day holy. I can truly declare that 
to me the Sabbath has been invaluable.— Wil- 
berforce. 

ee ee 


QUESTION FOR THE WISE. 


The estate tliat was left by an Irish father con- 
sisted of a pig and a bushel of potatoes. The 
pig was to be the property of one son, and the 
potatoes of the other. During the day and night 
the pig, being shut up with the potatoes, ate 
—_ up. According to law, whose was the 
pig 

—_>___—_— 


TWO CENTS. e 


A lady in Baltimore has sent the Secretary of 
the Treasury two cents, telling him that the 
compound interest on it in a thousand years 
will pay the national debt, and save the country 
from the crime of repudiation. 


—_—__e——__—_ 


UncLE James says, there are two good cures 
for gout and dyspepsia. One is, “Live on six- 
pence a day and earn it.” ‘The other is, “Give 
a hungry dog a nice chop every morning, and 
then chase him a mile or two to get it back. If 
you don’t get it back, buy another chop and 
then eat it.’ 

Tux celebrated Dr. Johnson evidently didn’t 
like boys. He once said, “Whenever you find 
three boys together, thrash them, for they either 
have been doing, are doing, or are about to do 
some mischief.’ 

“Why don’t you limit yourself?” said a phy- 
sician to an intemperate person. “Set down a 
stake that you will go so far and no farther.” 


off that I always get drunk before I get to it.” 


done. 


“I do,” replied the other, “but I set it so far 


To make little boys’ trousers last: When you 
make a suit of clothes for them, finish the coat 
first, and by so doing you will make their trou- 
sers last. It is the only way the thing can be 


No one has a right to do as he pleases, ex- 
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WHAT EDWARD RICE LEARNT. 


By Witt1aMm Everett, author of “On the Cam,” 


&c. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 


“This is a story of Schoolboy Life; full of stirring inci- 


dents, and evidently written with the purpose of making 
lads truthful and honest. It will be 
young people and_ greatly enjoyed for its lifelike sketch- 
es of Sports and Games."’ 


eagerly read by 


BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


BLM ISLAND STORIES. 
I. 

LION BEN OF ELM ISLAND. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1 25. 


“To the boys who know “Spartacus to the Gladiators" 
by heart, it will be enough to say that the Elm Island 
Stories, of which this is one, are by the author of that fa- 
mous “piece."” The brightness and vigor of his style, and 
the vividness of his imagination are already known to 
them, and they will be willing to trust him in advance for 
all the stories he will write tor them."'"—Free Press. 


Lending the book to a bright, intelligent boy, we asked, 
on his returning it, ** Well, how did you like ‘Lion Ben?'" 
First rate was the reply. “It’s just splendid I think.” It 
is not a sensational story, but like a bracing morning air, 
heaithful, invigorating with honest energy.—Kalamazoo 
Telegraph. 





Il. 

CHARLIE BELL, the Waif of Elm Island. 16mo, 
Tilustrated. $1 25. 

The second volume of “Elm Island Stories" tells the 
story of “Charlie Bell’ who was thrown upon the Island 
like a waif from the ocean, and adopted by “Lion Ben" 
with whose boys he shares the exciting adventures ofa 
new country and a rude state of society. ‘The story is full 
of the freshness and elasticity of boy-life and character.— 
Portiand Transcript. 


A NEW SERIES OF “GIRL BOOKS.” 


THE PROVERB SERIES. 


By Mrs. M. E. Bradley and Miss Kate J. Neely. 
To be completed in six volumes. # 


I. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER. By Mrs. M. E. Bradley. 
16mo. Illustrated. 
(From the Preface.) 


You remember the old Proverb “Birds of a Feather 
flock together.” These stories of the faults and confessions, 
the lessons and rewards, the mistakes and amendments of 
children like yourselves, are “birds of a feather’ in many 
respects, and so “flock together,"’ and so naturally flock to- 
gether in this little book. 


Il. 

FINE FEATHERS DO NOT MAKE FINE BIRDS. 
By Miss Kate J. Neely. 16mo. Illustrated. $1. 
“Miss Neely is author of many popular books for chil- 


dren. She is a vigorous writer, and enters upon her task 
with an apparent knowledge of the wants of the young. 


Ill. 

HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES. By 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley. 16mo. Illustrated. $1. 

In this volume itis the aim of the writer to show that 


“it is better to be beautiful in soul than in body, and to be 
rich in goodness than in gold.” 

“These volumes are all pleasantly written, and the chil- 
dren in the stories are not so unlike real children as 18 
sometimes unfortunately the case. The books are in such 
demand in the family that some difficulty was experienced 
in getting them into our hands long enough to notice 
them."’—Religious Monthly. 


BY REV. DR. BARROWS. 
Twelve Nights in the Hunter’s Camp; 


THE GENERAL. 
16mo. Illustrated........... poneeceneed $1 50. 


A narrative of Hunting Adventures and Indian Life in 
the West, told around the camp fire. ‘The General was 
a well-known character in the West, and this narrative 
is founded on actual experience. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

FOR FAMILY READING. 

THE TRUE WOMAN. A Series of Discourses by 
Rey. J. D. FuLTon (‘Sremoni Temple.) 1émo. Pa 
per, 50 cts.; Cloth, $1. 

REAL AND PRETENDED CHRISTIANITY. 
The Controversy between Real and Pretended Ke 
ligion, by Rev. L. L. Townsend. 16mo. Paper, 
25 cts.; Cloth, $1. 

SIDNIE ADRIANCE; Or, TryIne THE Wort. 
By Miss Douglass, author of “In Trust,”’ “Claudia, 
“Stephen Dane,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

HILLSBORO’ FARMS. 12mo. Cloth, $150. 


ROSAMOND DAYTON. By Mrs. M. A. Gardner. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


DR. HOWELL’S FAMILY. By Mrs. H. B. Good- 
win, author of “Madge,” &c. 12mo. Cloth, $15. 





Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
maail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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tage, and surrounded by her children. The boy 


cept when he pleases to do right. 
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